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Hawan’s word for friendship. A greeting and a farewell. You cannot 
translate its exact meaning. No more than by words can you express the 
beauty of a waterfall tumbling down a verdant Hawaiian gorge, or the 
elusive scent of a ginger flower. ©® From this exotic land so rich in 
color, so startling in contrasts, so enchanting in fragrance, comes: Dole’s 
Pineapple Juice, the essence of sun-ripened pineapples, fresh pressed, é 
unsweetened, vacuum sealed. ¢ Nationally introduced in 1933, Dole “ 
Pineapple Juice won instant way into popular preference. ¢ This year 
a new, colorful series of advertisements is saying “Aloha” to American 
housewives—an invitation to know one of Nature’s most glamourous drinks. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters: Philadelphia « New York «+ B « Chicag 
San Francisco « Detroit « London « Montreal « Buenos Aires « Sio Paulo 
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How Does The Boston 


Herald Stand in the 
Country at Large? 


Here’s the authoritative and interesting an- 
swer as compiled by Media Records, Inc, of 
morning newspapers in 95 major cities for the 
first five months of 1935. 


RETAIL ADVERTISING 


Among all the morning papers 
31d of the entire United States. 




















GENERAL ADVERTISING 


4 Among all the morning papers 
th of the entire United States. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Among all the morning papers 
Srd of the entire United States. 


TOTAL PAID ADVERTISING 


Among all the morning papers 
5th of the entire United States. 


OF COURSE, in Boston, the Herald is 
FIRST in all these and practically every other 
major classification as it has been for years. 


BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


Advertising Representative 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO. 
New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 

San Francisco 








For eight consecutive years the 

Herald-Traveler has led all 

Boston newspapers in total paid 
advertising. 
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This Week 


BA in 1911, the same Supreme 
Court that much more recently 
invalidated the NRA laid down the 
rule—this in the case of the Dr. 
Miles Medical Co. vs. John D. 
Park & Sons Co.—that a manufac- 
turer may not prevent his dealers 
from selling what they own at any 
price they please. 

And ever since then, that judicial 
prohibition—now brought sharply 
back into focus by. the voiding of 
NRA codes—has inspired legisla- 
tures, including Congress, to find 
ways by which price-maintenance 
may be legalized. 

In Congress, the Capper-Kelly 
bill, which never quite got through, 
probably will be re-introduced, and, 
following the lead of California, 
eight States have enacted price- 
maintenance legislation and two 
others are expectant. 

This week, Charles Wesley Dunn, 
New York attorney with broad ex- 
perience in the legalistic problems 
of merchandising, leads the issue 
with a survey of the whole situa- 
tion—including an examination of 
the ticklish questions of constitu- 
tionality—and looks ahead to de- 
termine how much help the national 
advertisers may hope for in the 
price-maintenance direction. 

* * * 


Yet. oddly enough, and obscured 
as it has been lately by cross-fire 
notions touching on whether Gov- 
ernment or business ought to run 
our economic machine, the fact re- 
mains that the consumers actually 
are buying. If he can determine 
what they are buying, and why, it 
will help the vendor to perfect his 
sales strategy. Under the heading, 
“Keeping Tabs on Markets,” Wil- 
liam T. Laing offers a question- 
naire plan, aimed at the senders-in 
of coupons, that harvests informa- 


tion far more informative than its 
suppliers realize. s 
* * * 

When they aren’t asking for 
booklets, the coupon senders ask 
for samples. Sampling by mail is 
a sales expedient that, when judi- 
ciously employed, is highly effective. 
Having contacted a number of 
successful samplers, E. E. Irwin 
outlines their methods. Letter 
writers may find useful ideas in his 
quotations of sample-accompanying 
letters; and planners may pick up 
a tip or two in his descriptions of 
methods for tie-in. See: “Here’s 
Your Sample.” 

* * * 

Well, now that we've lost one 
law—indeed, if you include the 
codes, a whole library of laws— 
here rises a man who asks for still 
more laws. Anyway, Frank E. Car- 
son, who knows about space sales- 
men, sometimes is moved to feel 
that there ought to be a law against 
market surveys, portfolios, briefs, 
presentations—and newspaper space 
salesmen. At other times, he’s far 
less martial. This week we find 
him pacific enough to offer con- 
structive advice. Sample: “It’s 
easier to get a newspaper on a list 
than it is to knock one off.” 

* * * 


And still come the new products. 
Nothing, it seems, can stifle inven- 
tion; and nothing can strangle en- 
terprise. This week, under the 
heading, “Outline for a New 
Product,” Eldridge Peterson tells 
how Hills Brothers searched for 
a new product, found it, and, in 
quick time, built it into national 
distribution. P 

In a conference, almost anyone 
with a carat of imagination can 
talk a stem-winding advertising 
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campaign. But, after the echoes 
have subsided, when somebody sits 
down to write the copy—ah, there’s 
the rub! As every copy writer 
knows, it’s tremendously easier, and 
usually more effective, to write 
about a can of soup than to write 
about the Milky Way. Hence, as 
the matter is explained by Gurden 
Edwards, advertising director, the 
American Bankers Association, es- 
chewing the grand manner, is en- 
couraging banks to advertise 
locally. 
a a 

That big-league Salesman, R. H. 
Grant, used to sell electric refriger- 
ation. Accordingly, he’s doubly 
qualified to discuss electrical mer- 
chandising. And discuss. it, he does 
—and pointedly—under the head- 
ing, “Sane Competition in Sell- 
ing Electrical Goods.” 

s 6 < 

Until Professor Einstein makes 
up his mind one way or another, 
Warren Telechron will proceed on 
the assumption that time is rela- 
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tive. Anyway, it’s related to the 
seasons and to current events. Ad- 
vertising Manager William K. 
Opdyke explains how a selling 
drive was geared to FHA 

* * * 

While a prospective customer 
waits on the telephone, feeble in- 
tellects in the salesroom try to 
decide what to do with him. An- 
swering a reader’s inquiry, P. I. 
suggests what to do when em- 
ployees go moronic. 

* * 


Corrected for the seasonal drop, 
May’s advertising activity, as re- 
flected in the P. I. Advertising 
Index stood at 81.2—a gain of 1.8 
over April. Over May, 1934, May 
of this year gained 2.1. 

zne 


Seiberling maps a step-by-step 
plan for co-operation with dealers 
* * * Pittsburgh Steel sells fenc- 
ing with its good-will “Guide” * * * 
General Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., explains why a report to stock- 
holders may transcend mere figures 
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Nesay 90 per cent of The New Yorker’s circula- 


tion is concentrated in 41 primary trading centers where 










you may expect to do upwards of 90 per cent of your 


business. . . . 


. . goes to the people with whom you may most hope 


to do business. 


As the principal merchants in these 41 trading centers 


very well know. 


THE NEW YORKER, 25 West 45th St., N. Y. 
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HEADLINES 


from Milwaukee 


“Milwaukee Employment Best Since 1930” 
“Factory Payrolls 136% Over 1933” 
“Building Boom; Whole of 1934 Exceeded” 
“$100,000,000 More For State Farmers in ’35” 
















“Milwaukee Boosts City Workers’ Pay” 
“Bank Checks Up $10,000,000 Weekly Over ’34” 
“New Car Sales Increase 86% Over Year Ago” 
“Brookmire Estimates State Income Up 25%” 
“Postal Receipts Highest Since 1931” 
“Journal Circulation Up 14,112 Over Year Ago” 


“Retail Sales Forces Increased 12% in Month” 


Ask a representative for the whole story on 
the growing sales opportunity in Milwaukee. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 








NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES... O'MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Junior Capper-Kelly Bills 





How Re-sale Price Maintenance Contracts Would Be Validated 
by Pending State Legislation 


By Charles Wesley Dunn 
Of the New York Bar 


N April 3, 1911, and with Mr. Justice Holmes dissenting, 
the Supreme Court of the United States decided the case 
of Dr. Miles Medical Co. vs. John D. Park & Sons Co. (220 


U. S. 373). 


In this case our highest court established the legal 


rule that a manufacturer cannot, consistently with the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act, sell his product to dealers and yet by contract 


with them fix its re-sale price. 


This because “to do so would be at one and the same time to 
sell and retain, to part with and yet to hold, to project the will 
of the seller so as to cause it to control the movable parted with 
when it was not subject to his will because owned bv another, 


and thus to make the will of the 
seller unwarrantedly to take the 
place of the law of the land as to 
such movables.” (Boston Store of 
Chicago vs. American Grapho- 
phone Co., 246 U. S. 8.) 

In short, the vice of such a con- 
tract is that it prevents dealers 
from exercising the right to sell 
what they own at any price they 
please, which right is the law of 
the land as to ordinary articles of 
trade in the absence of a valid 
statute to the contrary. For if 
such a contract is lawful then it 
may be enforced. And if enforced 
it has the preventive effect stated. 

And in a later case the Supreme 
Court remarked that it matters not 
whether such contracts are oral or 
written or whether they are ex- 
press or implied from a source of 
dealing or other circumstances. 
(United States vs. Schrader’s Son, 
Inc., 252 U. S. 85.) 

* * 


* 


As a result of the Miles case 
numerous bills were introduced in 
Congress to validate the re-sale 
price maintenance contracts which 
that case condemns. 


Of these bills 


oe 





the Capper-Kelly bill was the last 
and foremost. It was before Con- 
gress for many years. It was the 
subject of several hearings by the 
House and Senate reference com- 
mittees. And it managed once to 
pass the House with amendments 
which materially curtailed its prac- 
tical value. But it did not reach 
the statute books. 

Upon the enactment of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act the 
proponents of the Capper-Kelly 
bill undertook to secure the code 
validation of such contracts. But 
this effort failed subject to certain 
incidental exception. And now that 
the code plan has been eliminated 
from that act, the re-introduction 
of this bill by Senator Capper and 
another House member is prospec- 
tive. Introduction by the latter is 
required because of Mr. Kelly’s re- 
tirement from Congress and un- 
timely death. 

In short and up to this time all 
effort broadly to reverse the legal 
rule of the Miles case by special 
Federal legislation has failed. But 
there is a better prospect for such 
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legislation now than before. This 
for the following reasons: The re- 
peal of the code provisions of the 
recovery act has instituted a strong 
movement for substitute legisla- 
tion; the retailers are more deter- 
mined than ever to secure legisla- 
tion of the type proposed by the 
Capper-Kelly bill; such legislation 
has been recently enacted in nu- 
merous States; and it will be 
argued that a Federal act is re- 
quired to support such State legis- 
lation to make it effective. 
* * * 

The effort to enact the Capper- 
Kelly bill naturally led to the pro- 
posal of a similar bill for State 
enactment. It was named the “Ju- 
nior Capper-Kelly bill.” And the 
first State to enact it was Califor- 
nia. It was approved by the gov- 
ernor of that State on May 8, 1931, 
and has been effective there since 
August 14, 1931. It specifies that 
it may be known and cited as the 
“Fair trade act.” 

Section 1 of this act contains its 
definitive provision. It is this: “No 
contract relating to the sale or re- 
sale of a commodity which bears, 
or the label or contents of which 
bears the trade-mark, brand, or 
name of the producer or owner of 
such commodity and which is in 
fair and open competition with 
commodities of the same general 
class produced by others shall be 
deemed in violation of any law of 
the State of California by reason 
of any of the following provisions 
which may be contained in such 
contract: 1. That the buyer will 
not re-sell such commodity except at 
the price stipulated by the vendor. 
2. That the vendee or producer re- 
quire in delivery to whom he may 
resell such commodity to agree 
that he will not, in turn, re-sell ex- 
cept at the price stipulated by such 
vendor or by such vendee.” 

But this section then goes on 
further to provide: “Such pro- 
visions in any contract shall be 
deemed to contain or imply condi- 
tions that such commodity may be 
re-sold without reference to such 
agreement in the following cases: 
1. In closing out the owner’s stock 
for the purpose of discontinuing 
dealing in such commodity. 2. 
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When the goods are damaged or 
deteriorated in quality, and notice 
is given to the public thereof. 3 
By any officer acting under the 
orders of any court.” 

The act contains the following 
additional provisions in effect: this 
act shall not apply to any contract 
or agreement between producers or 
between wholesalers or between 
retailers as to sale or re-sale prices: 
as used in this act the term “pro- 
ducer” means grower, maker, 
baker, manufacturer or publisher 
and the term “commodity” means 
any subject of commerce; if any 
provision of this act is declared un- 
constitutional it is the intent of the 
legislature that the remaining por- 
tions thereof shall not be affected 
but that such portions remain in 
full force and effect. 

* * * 


Therefore and as applied to 
intrastate commerce in California 
this act is effective to empower: 

(1) The manufacturer to make 
a contract with his _ respective 
wholesale and/or retail customers 
in that State, fixing their local re- 
sale price for his identified product 

(2) The manufacturer to make a 
contract with his respective whole- 
sale customers in that State, requir 
ing them in turn to effect such a 
contract with their respective retail 
customers in that State. 

(3) The wholesaler to make a 
contract with his respective retail 
customers in that State, fixing 
their local re-sale price for his 
and/or the manufacturer’s identi 
fied product. 

In short, the manufacturer may 
use this statute to fix the whole 
sale and/or retail price for his 
identified product in intrastate com- 
merce in California, by direct or 
indirect contract accordingly. The 
re-sale price he thereby fixes may 
be a uniform minimum or a uni 
form absolute price. And such 
contract may refer to a single prod- 
uct or be omnibus in character. 

A statute permitting such con- 
tracts is unquestionably valid. And 
inasmuch as such contracts are 
lawful the manufacturer may use 
the State courts to enforce them 
But a dealer subject to such a 
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contract may lawfully sell below 
the re-sale price fixed by it in 
either of the following cases: in 
closing out the affected product 
for its discontinuance by him; or 
if the affeeted product is damaged 
or deteriorated in quality, and the 
dealer gives notice of that fact. 
* * * 

It is clear upon the face of this 
act that it presents a serious legal 
problem and that, when enacted, it 
contained a serious and practical 
defect. 

The problem is to comply with 
it without offending the prohibitory 
law of the Miles case. This means 
that any contract action taken un- 
der the California Act must not 
transcend the line of intrastate 
commerce and enter the field of 
interstate commerce wherein such 
action is unlawful. And to solve 
this problem competent legal advice 
must be secured. 

The defect arises out of the fact 
that this act is purely voluntary in 
character. Hence a California 
dealer is under no legal obligation 
to make such a contract with the 
manufacturer. To remedy this 
practical defect the act was 
amended in 1933 to add section 1%. 
This section reads: “Wilfully and 
knowingly advertising, offering for 
sale or selling any commodity at 
less than the price stipulated in any 
contract entered into pursuant to 
the provision of section 1 of this 
act, whether the person so adver- 
tising, offering for sale or selling 
is or is not a party to such con- 
tract, is unfair competition and is 
actionable at the suit of any person 
damaged thereby.” This section has 
been effective since May 8, 1933. 

* * * 

This added section is effective to 
prohibit any California dealer from 
wilfully and knowingly cutting the 
local price fixed by a _ contract 
made under this Act, regardless of 
the fact that he is not a party to 
such a contract and notwithstand- 
ing he has refused to make it and 
it his price-cutting action damages 
another. And to empower the lat- 
ter (whether the manufacturer of 
the affected product and/or a 
dealer) to bring suit in the State 
court for an injunction against 
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such action and/or for a money 
judgment accordingly. 

The mere statement of this sec- 
tion and its effect suffices to pre- 
sent the question whether it is a 
constitutional enactment. And this 
question is now before the Supreme 
Court of California for decision. 
There have been several decisions 
in the lower California court upon 
this question and they are opposite. 
Thus Judge Wilson of the Superior 
Court in Los Angeles has held this 
section to be invalid. Whereas 
Judge Pacht of the same court 
and Judge Fitzpatrick of the Su- 
perior Court in San Francisco have 
held it to be valid. 

Judge Wilson considered this 
section in two cases. They are 
Factor vs. Kunsman, decided on 
October 18, 1933; and Pyroil Sales 
Co. vs. Pep Boys Manny et al., 
decided on July 10, 1934. In each 
case an injunction against a dealer 
cutting the price fixed by a con- 
tract to which he was not a party, 
was denied. 

In the Factor case Judge Wilson 
said: “When the defendant pur- 
chased merchandise manufactured 
by plaintiffs, whether he purchased 
from plaintiffs or from jobbers or 
wholesalers, he acquired title 
thereto, and thereupon plaintiffs’ 
title terminated and their control 
ceased. * * * The right of the 
owner to sell his property at a 
price satisfactory to himself ‘is an 
inherent attribute of the property 
itself,’-and is within the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fifth and Four- 
teenth amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. * * * It 
necessarily follows that section 1% 
of the Fair Trade Act is in viola- 
tion of the Fifth and Fourteenth 
amendments to the Constitution of 
the United States, and in violation 
of the Constitution of California, 
in that it deprives persons of their 
property without due process of 
law and without compensation, it 
abridges the privileges and immuni- 
ties of citizens, it deprives them of 
the full and free use of their prop- 
erty, it imposes an unlawful, un- 
necessary and unreasonable _re- 
straint upon the alienation of 


property and upon contracts, and 
(Continued on page 84) 














Barnum vs. Wallace on AAA 


Publisher, Secretary Disagree on Taxes, Censorship, Snooping; 
and in the Background Lurks the Professor 


ERHAPS the Secretary will 
stand hitched. But how about 
the Undersecretary? 

No doubt the question still lin- 
gers in the mind of Jerome D. Bar- 
num, president of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
who has been corresponding, spirit- 
edly, with Secretary Wallace about 
amendments to H. R. 8492, which 
would revise the AAA. 

Mr. Barnum insists that, as it 
stands, the bill would subject news- 
print to processing taxes, authorize 
the Department of Agriculture to 
interfere with advertising, enable 
the Department to snoop through a 
publisher’s books and, in the event 
that the bill is declared unconstitu- 
tional, bar the refunding of taxes 
collected under it. 

Secretary Wallace has denied 
that, under the bill’s provisions, 
taxing of newsprint is even pos- 
sible, denied any intention to inter- 
fere with advertising by imposing 
requirements for grading, and ar- 
gued that the refunding to proces- 
sors “of several hundred million 
dollars which they already have 
taken from consumers and which 
they could not possibly pay back to 
consumers would constitute one of 
the greatest raids ever perpetrated 
upon the Treasury and upon the 
taxpayers.” 


Secretary Wallace 
Makes an Offer 


But, to insure against interfer- 
ence with advertising and against 
newsprint taxing, the Secretary has 
offered to withhold his opposition 
to any protective amendments that 
the associated publishers may offer. 

To which Mr. Barnum, in part, 
has answered: 

I must direct your attention to 
the fact that the unfriendly atti- 
tude of your Department and some 
of its officials, particularly the Un- 
dersecretary of Agriculture, Pro- 
fessor Tugwell, is well known... . 





At the direction of your Depart- 
ment, the Tugwell definition of 
false advertising, after it had been 
rejected by Congress, was placed 
in nine of the codes covering the 
handling of food products... . 
“You say that neither the present 
act nor the amendments ‘give the 
Government any authority to inter- 
fere with advertising.’ Yet it is a 
fact that your Department has in- 
terfered with advertising.” 


Cites Instances of 
Interference 


Here Mr. Barnum cited the 
instance of the California Prune 
Growers Association and the code 
for the wheat-flour milling indus- 
try. And then more about the 
professor : 

“The Undersecretary of Com- 
merce, on many occasions, has con- 
demned advertising as an economic 
waste. In a talk in Cleveland, he 
stated that your Department was 
giving serious attention to provi- 
sions in marketing agreements re- 
stricting advertising. In the 
same talk, Professor Tugwell en- 
dorsed grade labeling of agricul- 
tural products and said that if such 
labeling were approved it would 
‘tend to break quasi-monopolies 
founded upon private. brands and 
advertising.’ ” 

This week, Mr. Wallace writes 
back to Mr. Barnum, repeating 
what Mr. Wallace already has said, 
and dropping in this thought: 

“The vast majority of newspaper 
publishers recognize, I believe, that 
the great improvement in advertis- 
ing revenue of the last two years 
is due in considerable part to the 
increase in farm purchasing powe! 
that has resulted from operations 
of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act.” 

And no doubt Mr. Barnum, with 
the professor still in mind, will 
write back to Mr. Wallace. 
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seul. about regional rates, dealer 
sach tie-ins, and merchandising co- 
ould operation. 
olies 
and 
rites THE 


ting CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


said, 

* MONITOR 

that Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society 
rtis- Boston, Massachusetts 

“the NEW YORK OFFICE—500 FIFTH AVENUE 
ywer Other Branch Offices: Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
ions Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Miami, 


nent London, Paris, Geneva, Milan 














House Copeland Bill Hearings 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


ONGRESSMAN RAYBURN, 

chairman of the House Inter- 
state Commerce Committee, has 
appointed a special subcommittee 
to study the Copeland Pure Food, 
Drugs and Cosmetic Bill (S.5) 
which recently passed the Senate. 
Hearings on the bill will probably 
begin next week. 

Thus the chances for the bill’s 
passage by the House during the 
present session are considerably in- 
creased. It has been generally con- 
ceded that the House would pass 
the bill if it got out of committee, 
but the job of getting it out of 
committee has been full of uncer- 
tainties up to now. 

Chairman Rayburn’s decision to 
move for immediate action came 
after a conference he had on Mon- 
day of this week: with Charles 
Wesley Dunn, counsel for the As- 
sociated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. 

Mr. Dunn 
on the bill 


declared that action 
“is imperative at the 
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present session for the public’s wel- 
fare.” He proposed three amend- 
ments which his _ organization 
urged, but told Chairman Rayburn 
that his group would support the 
bill regardless of action by the 
Committee on the proposed amend- 
ments. His amendments were: 


1. Permitting manufacturers to 
list ingredients of a product with 
the Secretary of Agriculture rather 
than declare them on labels. 

2. Giving manufacturers a hea: 
ing before an impartial board of re 
view on matters restricting repre- 
sentations of opinion. 

3. Giving manufacturers a sam- 
ple of a food, drug or cosmetic for 
testing and comparison whenever 
the Secretary of Agriculture took a 
sample to test for pureness. 


The board of review feature has 
been advocated by Mr. Dunn right 
along. There is little likelihood of 
its being accepted, though. The 
Senate Commerce Committee is 
against it and Chairman Rayburn 
is said to have shown little interest 
in it. 


Agency Wins Idea Suit 


HARGING that an idea sub- 
mitted in a presentation had 
been used without compensation, 
How. J. Ryan & Associates, Seattle 
advertising agency, was awarded 
judgment of $7,500 last week 
against the Century Brewing Com- 
pany, maker of Rheinlander beer. 
The agency convinced Judge 
Howard M. Findley that its pres- 
entation to the advertiser included 


_ 
Heads Industrial Group 


Alexander Thomson, Jr., of the Cham- 
pion Coated Paper Company, has been 
elected president of the Cincinnati In- 
dustrial Advertisers, which is the Cin- 
cinnati chapter of the National Indus- 
trial Advertisers Association. Allan 
Beach, of Littleford Brothers, was 
elected first vice- president; Allen 'Reoeh, 
Interstate Sanitation Company, second 
vice-president, and Miss Marion Curlefy 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, secretary-treasurer. 


the slogan “The Beer of the Cen 
tury.” The account was awarded 
to another agency, 
was used in the advertising, despit« 
protests from the Ryan people. 
Whereupon the Ryan agency 
sued the brewing company for 
$50,000. During the hearing of the 
case, a number of agency me! 
testified in support of professional 
ethics as applied to agency practice 


Leavitt Joins Kenyon & Eckhardt 
Robert K. Leavitt has joined Kenyon 
& Eckhardt, Inc., New York agency 
He was formerly secretary-treasurer of 
the Association of National Advertisers 
advertising manager of Onyx Hosiery, 
Inc., and, more recently, secretary 
treasurer of the G. Lynn Sumner Com 


pany. + sabe 
Robert F. Degen, who has been with 
Kenyon & Eckhardt for the last three 
years, has been appointed manager of 
merchandising and sales promotion. 


but the slogan 
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= | STARS FALL ON 


nend- 


= MINNESOTA 


nencd- 





Night after night the brightest stars of 


Ss to 


with the radio world fall on Minnesota from 
a the transmitter of KSTP. 

C And they fall on an alert audience 
“ ...@ responsive audience... and the 
o- largest audience, naturally ! 

is How come? Because KSTP offers 


the star programs of the Red and Blue 
foe Networks of NBC exclusively in the 
dof 9th U.S. Retail Market. Conse- 
_ quently, in this Minneapolis-St. Paul 
burn Metropolitan Trading Area (where 
™ 74.3¢ out of every retail dollar in 
Minnesota are spent) KSTP domi- 
nates with 50.1% of the total Twin 
Cities’ radio audience. 
a Our Weekly Program Schedule and a 
aga Certified Copy of the Ernst & Ernst 
_ Survey will be sent you promptly on 
enc) request. Just write to 


General Sales Office, KSTP, 


the 
Minneapolis, Minn., or to our 


me! 
ona! 
tice 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
... in New York: Paul H. Raymer Co., 
...in Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco: 
John Blair Co. 





= a S THE 9th U.S. RETAIL MARKET 
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THE CIRCULATION 
STORY of a newspaper is 
not unlike the alphabet. It 
begins with ABC and ends 
with XYZ. 


In the ABC bracket are the 
known factors of how news- 
papers are printed and sold 
—verified and reported by 
the Audit Bureau of Circu- 
lations. In the XYZ bracket 





XYZ 


adverti 


are the lesser known or wu 
known—but more significa 
—factors of how newspape 
are bought and read. 


The Audit Bureau of Cire 
lations tells the adverti THE 
how many editions a ne 

paper prints; the time of ¢ -; 
they are printed; the amoulayyaray 
of each edition; how managed 
copies are sold in the city 


lication; how many cop- 
in the suburbs and how 
y copies outside the re- 
trading zone. It also re- 
is on contests and other 
hods of obtaining circu- 
In short, the ABC 

is the statistical narra- 
of publishing habits. But 
sre is the story of reading 
its? 


an advertiser knows that 
newspaper sells 500,000 
ies daily, just exactly 

does he learn from 
> figures? A half million 
le—but what kind? A 

million people—but 
m do they read the pa- 
? A half million people 
t how much can they buy 
what the advertiser has 
11? 


ese are the XYZ factors 
circulation. These are the 
sive factors—they define 
area of error in choos- 
advertising media. And 


the better an advertiser 
knows the XYZ factors of 
circulation, the more he will 
know what to expect for his 
advertising dollar. 


In the latter part of 1934, 
The Chicago Daily News 
completed a survey of the 
XYZ factors of Chicago 
newspaper circulations, at a 
cost exceeding $100,000. 
147,360 families were inter- 
viewed. The method em- 
ployed conforms to the ques- 
tions asked by the Four A 
Committee on Research 
when evaluating market 
studies, 


This survey is dedicated to 
all advertisers who would 
rather buy media on fact than 
on impression. It is now 
generally accepted as the 
standard work dealing with 
home coverage in Chicago— 
as an authoritative and de- 
pendable selling guide in the 
Chicago market. 


Advertisers who prefer most coverage 
where most sales come from will find this 
survey interesting and profitable reading. 


[HE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


= a FFF os — a 2 — y ae hes $ 
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McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, 














Catalog on Wheels 


How Marshall Field’s Special Train Makes It Easy for 
Customer to Buy 


A CATALOG on wheels steamed 
Southward out of Chicago’s 
Grand Central Station last Satur- 
day evening, bound on a merchan- 
dising expedition in the Mississippi 
Valley. It was “Field’s Merchan- 
dise Express,” a specially fitted 
ten-car train which has been de- 
vised as a new selling tool for the 
wholesale lines of Marshall Field 
& Company. 

The train will carry complete 
displays of all types of goods 
handled by the company virtually 
to the doors of merchant customers 
and prospects in the more than 
twenty cities to be visited en route. 
As John McKinlay, president of 
Field’s, puts it: “The effect of the 
train in the cities visited will be 
the same as though every store in 
that city had the opportunity to 
send the buyers of their depart- 
ments, together with their mer- 
chandise managers and other of- 
ficials, into market. The saving 
in expense to these stores will be 
tremendous. We expect to gain 
new friends in these cities, not 
only for our company, but for 
the Chicago market.” 

Practically everything in the 
train is of the company’s own 
manufacture and converture, much 
of it under Field labels. 

The merchandise displays are 
contained in six cars, up-to-date 
standard coaches of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway whose interiors 
have been completely rebuilt for 
the purpose. All seats have been 
removed and in their places are 
open display stands and shelves on 
which the goods are arranged in 
the modern manner, including col- 
orful background panels and in- 
direct lighting. Floors are carpeted 
and there are draperies at all win- 
dows not hidden by displays. All 
cars are air-conditioned. 

These displays, as seen by a 
Printers’ INK representative, are 
impressive in their effectiveness. 





Despite the rather obvious space 
limitations imposed by the size of 
a railway coach, the goods are 
shown to splendid advantage, and 
there is plenty of room for lei- 
surely and careful inspection. At 
strategic spots in each car there 
are tables and chairs where sales- 
man and customer can transact 
buying operations in complete com- 
fort. 

One car is devoted to curtains 
and draperies, some of them hung, 
others on shelves, and floor covy- 
erings. A second contains long 
shelves of toys; a third gift items, 
jewelry, toiletries, dress accessories 
and notions. In the fourth are 
dresses and lingerie; in the fifth 
hosiery, gloves, and a department 
of men’s haberdashery; in the 
sixth piece goods and blankets and 
sheets. 


Train Also Has an 
Office Section 


A seventh car is the lounge 
In the office section are desks 
and all necessary office equipment, 
including desk and typewriter for 
a stenographer, filing cabinets— 
even a cash register. 

The remainder of the equipment 
consists of a dining car, two stand- 
ard sleepers, a baggage car and a 
dynamo car to furnish light. 

The train will carry a complete 
staff, made up of department heads 
and their assistants, and with Dan- 
iel J. O’Grady, sales promotion 
manager, in charge. The territorial 
sales managers will accompany it 
in their respective territories and 
at the principal cities salesmen as- 
signed to those points will board 
the train to help act as hosts for 
stores which they call on. 

On its maiden trip the “Express” 
will be on the road for thirty days. 
Visits will be limited to retailers. 
The general public will not be ad- 
mitted at any time, according to 
Mr. McKinlay. 
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Keeping Tabs on Markets 


Ingenious Kind of Questionnaire Draws Out Facts from Readers 
Who Reply to Advertisements 


By William T. Laing 


HAT under-the-surface 

changes affect the public’s 
preferences for advertised brands? 
Whose brand crowds ahead? 
\Vhose brand lags? And why? 
One manufacturer cuts prices. A 
competitor offers bigger value for 
the usual money—a larger package. 
llow do these expedients affect the 
sales expectancy of competitive 
brands? 

Sometimes an advertiser is curi- 
ous to know how many people buy 
his product as a result of read- 
ing his booklets or trying his sam- 
ples. How far do booklets and 
samples build sales? Even if he 
merely adds a few media to his 
list he would like to be certain 
that their readers are the kind that 
buy his product. 

To find out the facts, one way 
is practical. Mail questionnaires to 
coupon senders. 

Why won’t any other prospects 
serve as well? Because if read- 
ers have asked for booklets or 
samples, their answers to five, 
seemingly casual—but actually 
“loaded”—questions furnish doubly 
illuminating facts—provided the 
advertiser’s identity and purpose 
are subtly masked. Replies are 
tabulated and cross-tabulated so as 
to bring out frank admissions read- 
ers knowingly would not make. 

Some advertisers make it a prac- 
tice to question 5,000 to 10,000 
inquirers once a year regularly. 
They find the information gained 
is worth many times its cost. These 
questionnaires differ radically from 
the ordinary sort. There’s a trick 
in the questions; another in ana- 
lyzing the answers. If both are 


iandled ingeniously, the five ap- 
parently simple queries, as a rule, 
wring back fairly satisfactory an- 
swers to eight or more questions : 
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(1) What brands gain in the 
public’s favor? 

(2) How do given media com- 
pare as to buyers vs. non-buyers 
in their circulations? 

(3) Given advertisements—how 
do they compare as to draw- 
ing the notice of prospects vs. 
non-prospects ? 

(4) How many who send for 
samples or booklets become 
customers ? 

(5) How long does the average 
customer continue to buy? 

(6) At what rate do customers 
stop buying annually? 

(7) Of competitors’ sales drives, 
what is the effect, if any, on read- 
ers’ brand preferences? 

(8) What qualities in our own 
or competitors’ products does the 


public regard strong or weak 
comparatively ? 
Is the use of questionnaires 


mailed to coupon senders limited 
to a few products or to a few 
kinds of business? Of course not. 
With minor exceptions, question- 
naires are serviceable wherever in- 
formation of the above-mentioned 
sort is wanted. 

Is this idea sound? 
but not new. It comes from cata- 
log houses. Tabulating and cross- 
tabulating readers’ replies to bring 
out special information has been 
part of mail-order routine for 
years. Mail-order agencies use 
such questionnaires for clients who 
sell through retailers and cannot 
trace sales. A questionnaire mailed 
to 10,000 coupon senders by a man- 
ufacturer of dentifrices may like- 
wise suggest possibilities for ad- 
vertisers of somewhat similar 
products. 

Five questions are printed on the 
back of a brief letter explaining 


Sound, yes, 
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a plausible reason for the send- 
er’s need of the requested informa- 
tion. The manufacturer’s name 
does not appear. For concealing 
his identity there is a significant 
reason, which appears farther on. 
Here are the five questions: 


What dentifrice do you use?—~—— 








(Please write name of dentifrice on above line) 
How long have you used it? 








If you think of changing dentifrices, 
which brand will you try next? 





What other dentifrices have you 
tried, but stopped using? Why 
did you stop? 

WHICH 


DENTIFRICES : 
(Please name them 


REASONS FOR 
STOPPING: 


(Each 
dentifrice) 











Don’t bother to sign. Just mail in 
the handy envelope. 


THANK you! 


What is the trick in asking these 
questions? Partly in devising 
queries that bring out facts one 
can piece together as fragments 
of a complete story. For example, 
a coupon sender, after writing for 
a sample three months back, re- 
ports he now uses, say brand B, 
has used it two years, but con- 
siders switching to F. He is fairly 
explicit without being aware of it. 
First, he confesses to chiseling 
samples. His motive seems to be 
lack of money, for he thinks of 
changing over to a cut-rate brand. 
If several hundred readers reply 
similarly, the inference is plain. 
F’s price-appeal advertising makes 
a good impression on readers gen- 
erally. Then note that no sensi- 
tive points, blind spots or biases 
are touched on in these questions. 
Readers are decidedly sensitive to 
things they think affect their status. 
Care of the teeth is one of them. 
People who are careless about 
their teeth cannot answer these 
questions at all. The careful can 
answer them pridefully. 

The questionnaire drew 2,243 re- 
plies. The usual average is 20 
per cent. The names were picked 
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geographically—in localities where 
radio competition is heavy. From 
each of two advertisements, A and 
B, in each of four magazines, 1,250 
inquiries four months old were 
taken—10,000 in all. 

Replies to question one expressed 
the brand preferences of denti- 
frice users as follows: 


Percentage Percentage 

Brand of Users Brand of Users 

A 29.4 G 29 

B 21.3 H 2.3 

14.7 I 2.1 

D 7.2 J 1.8 

E 4.1 K 1.4 

F 3.5 i 1.1 
Total 80.2 11.6 


Sometimes a single questionnaire 
shows a gain beyond the ordinary 
or a decided slump by one of the 
leading brands. A gain is a red 
lantern. What the manufacturer 
of that brand is doing must be 
studied. If brand B loses ground, 
what other brands seem to be 
getting the business? If brand A, 
for example, shows a marked ad- 
vance in consumer preference, usu- 
ally it is easy to locate the cause 
The manufacturer may have hit 
on a striking way of emphasizing 
price appeal in advertising. Ad- 
vertiser B may have turned from 
one class of media to another at 
a loss of consumer preference. Ad- 
vertiser of brand A may have put 
out a new package design. In fact, 
the suggested three possibilities, 
together with economic disturb- 
ances, have worked out a marked 
change or two in percentage fig- 
ures expressing dentifrice brand 
preferences. 

When questionnaire returns are 
compared year after year, decid- 
edly informative trends often ap- 
pear. Brand D slipped. A study 
of the manufacturer’s advertising 
and his merchandising plans dis- 
closed the probable reason. 

Now we come to another use of 
the questionnaires that is even more 
helpful. Note that the 10,000 cou- 
pons were four months old. Of 
inquirers who replied, a given num- 
ber nominated the manufacturer’s 
brand as the one they use. A 
smaller number states they started 
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is Che New York Times 


udy 3 out of 4 of the top executives of the 
largest industrial, banking, insurance 
i. and railroad companies of the country, 
responding to a questionnaire, stated 


they read The New York Times. 
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using his brand within four months. 
All who begin using a product for 
the first time shortly after they 
asked for samples can be classified 
as having been converted from 
prospects to customers by samples. 
But what about the trick in ana- 
lyzing answers? Here we see an 
example. To make his replies 
doubly informative, the dentifrice 





maker cross-tabulates them this 
way: 
Replies Number 
to of Brand 
Ques- Users Per- 
tion- Converted cent- 
Media naire bySamples age 
1 557 102 18.4 
2 564 108 19.6 
3 559 96 17.1 
4 563 134 23.8 
Total.... 2,243 440 
Advertise- 
ments: 
A 1,126 249 22.1 
B 1,117 19] 17.2 
Total.... 2,243 440 


The same replies show not only 
how four media compare as to 
buyers vs. non-buyers—the percen- 
tage of readers who buy after ask- 
ing for samples. They show also 
how advertisements A and B com- 
pare as to attention of prospects 
vs. non-prospects—again the per- 
centage of readers who buy after 
asking for samples. In this way, 
media, small groups at a time, 
readily can be compared. New 
additions to a list can be checked 
against what the old-established 
media are doing. If a _publica- 
tion’s circulation lacks buying 
power, its percentage of converted 
customers is the tip-off. 

Similarly, two advertisements 
may be compared so as to show 
definitely whether one draws the 
notice of readers whose sample re- 
quests are backed up by intent to 
buy, or whether it attracts the at- 
tention of curiosity seekers. Ad- 
vertisement A is almost a third (28 
per cent) better than B at attract- 
ing the prospective buyers among 
the millions of readers. The dif- 
ference in converted sample re- 
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(22.1 vs 


quests is 4.9 per cent 
17.2). 

Are these slender threads or 
which to base weighty conclusions ? 
Not at all, provided the signit 
cance, if any, in small margins is 
clearly understood. On percentage 
figures like these the big catalog 
houses run their mammoth _busi- 
ness. Microscopic margins, of 
course, have no significance what- 
ever. Other inconclusive margins 
often bear on points important 
enough to justify the cost of veri- 
fication. Small margins a few times 
repeated are fully as conclusive as 
huge, one-time differences. A 20 
per cent margin is ample warning 
to stop a waste. If questionnaire 
returns do no more than tell an 
advertiser what it is about B's 
headlines and pictures that draws 
too many of the idly curious, the 
cost is a profitable investment. 

Advertisers who use the ques- 
tionnaires as a guide to quality 
circulation in media guard on 
point carefully. As a rule, far 
more than media, what advertise- 
ments say and what they show in 
pictures determines the percentag« 
of non-prospects attracted. It was 
the attention-quality difference in 
advertisements A and B._ that 
caused much of the conversion 
variances among the four media 
When too many curiosity seekers 
read advertisements, as shown by 
conversion percentages, analyses 
are carried far enough to settk 
definitely what it is that attracts 
the curious. Is it advertisements, 
or is it media? 

Some advertisers who mail ques 
tionnaires to 10,000 coupon send 
ers use half their list at intervals 
to check up on how long the aver 
age customer continues to buy and 
at what rate customers stop buy 
ing annually, They then take 2,500) 
names from current response, an 
other 2,500 from response twelve 
months earlier. If, say 1,060 oi 
this year’s readers specify a brand, 
then about 635 of the preceding 
year’s inquirers do so. From yeat 
to year the dentifrice maker holds 
this percentage of his first sea- 
son’s customers;. second year, 60 
per cent; third, 33 per cent; fourth, 
18 per cent; fifth, 10 per cent 
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The Indianapolis News 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Chicago 
Dan A. Carroll, 110 E, 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Mich. Ave, 
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ADVERTISE 
to the MORTON ¢ 


Mr. Manufacturer, we give you 
the Mortons—every day in the 
Chicago American. This family, 
typical of hundreds of thousands 
of other AMERICAN families, is 
just about the best sort of business 
prospect you can find in Chicago. 
It isn’t so upper class as to-be lim- 
ited in number. It isn’t so poor 
as to be limited in buying power. 
The Mortons are an average mid- 
die class family, the most profit- 
able, most faithful type of cus- 
tomer a manufacturer can have. 


they’re not in the market 
anything about which they 
nothing. Before the Morton: 
buy, they must know you and 
merchandise. They’re much 
modern to guess about ci 
drugs or cosmetics or refrige 
—or what have you to sell, 
Manufacturer. 


Multiply the Mortons by hur 
of thousands and you'll ha 
good, sound idea of the Amer 
audience. It is a big, powerft 
culation—indeed the largest 
ber of readers it is possible fo 
to reach at night in Chi 

market language, it repre 
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—_— of the buying power of Chi- lost before you even begin. So, 
— In other words, every other Mr. Manufacturer, advertise to the 
OrlonSect for your merchandise Mortons—for many happy re- 
uu and®. the American. Ignore them, turns. For as the Mortons go, so 


—- half of your sales battle is goes Chicago. 


frigert 


‘“. CHICAGO 


y hur 


“| AMERICAN 


ywerfu 


eqs se more Buying Power to you 


; a . 
- NAL REPRESENTATIVES: HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Redaneg E. Boone, General Manager 
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Simple arithmetic shows his aver- 
age customer’s “life” is three and 
one-half years. Knowing how much 
the average customer spends a year 
permits of an estimate of the aver- 
age customer’s total purchases. 
With this figure in mind, it is easy 
to compute how much, on the aver- 
age, one can afford to pay for ad- 
vertising to get new customers. 

What do cost and result figures 
tell, based on response, about sales 
at retail stores all over the coun- 
try? As to volume, nothing what- 
ever. The presumption is that an 
advertisement’s store sales exceeds 
sales to its inquirers five to ten 
times over. About that no one 
ever found a way to tell. Yet not 
a few successful advertisers, for 
comparative purposes only, do use 
as a guide in space buying the 
cost and result figures on response 
alone. For example, if one pub- 
lication’s sales cost as to response 
is 10 per cent; but another’s, 200 
per cent, the high-cost publication 
is scrutinized carefully. Many ad- 
vertisers schooled in the mail- 
order field hold that response, 
comparatively, reflects store sales 
—comparatively. They buy space 
accordingly. 

Now why does the manufacturer 
hide his identity when he mails 
questionnaires to coupon senders? 
To increase the number of replies? 
Of course not. He does get an 
increase by using such a name as, 
“Census Bureau.” But that is not 
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Texaco Advances Vos 


George W. Vos, advertising manager 
of the Texas Company, New York, 
Texaco products, has been assigned to 
the office of the vice-president, where 
he will be engaged as a special repre- 
sentative. in charge of all radio adver- 
tising. Mr. Vos has been associated 
with the Texas Company for more than 


twenty-five years. He is succeeded as ad- 


vertising manager by Raymond Browne, 
who*has been with the company as a 
consultant in advertising. 

. . 


Modern Magazines Promote Young 


Glover M. Young has been appointed 
Western manager, with headquarters at 
Chicago, of Modern Magazines. He has 
been on the Western sales staff for more 
than a year. Charles Lethen, who has 
been with Archer, King & Company for 
over three years, has been added to the 
Chicago staff of Modern Magazines, 
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why he hides his name and pur- 
pose. If he used his own sta- 
tionery, the replies would be 
“weighted.” For here is a curi- 
ous fact. Once you let the public 
know what information you want, 
and why you want it, people are 
so willing to oblige that perhaps 
unintentionally they give you too 
favorable replies. Not even mask- 
ing one’s identity averts weighted 
replies on products that have a 
fan following. Touching on sub- 
jects that interest fanatics gives 
a bias to any questionnaire returns 
Here is a case that shows how 
far replies sometimes are weighted : 

A magazine publishing concern 
wrote to coupon senders whose 
names were furnished by picked 
advertisers. Coupon senders were 
asked to tell whether they bought 
the advertised goods after read- 
ing the booklets they sent for. The 
publishing house frankly explained 
that what it wanted was proof 
for advertisers that the magazine 
is read by a high-grade lot of 
buyers. Among others, the pub- 
lishing house wrote to 500 inquir- 
ers of a New York firm which 
sells direct. Replies: 368. Total 
purchases reported: $8,000. The 
advertiser's records show how 
many actually bought, and what 
the purchases actually totaled. The 
real figures are 109 and $990. Three 
times more readers stretched their 
purchases eight times over simply 
to do a favor for a publisher. 


+ 
Elected by Cleveland Club 


Five new members have been elected 
to the board of trustees of the Cleveland 
Advertising Club. They are: Earle I 
Johnson, vice-president, Leisy Brewing 
Company; George F. Buehler, president. 
Buehler Printcraft Company, William 
N. Bayless, president, The Bayless-Kerr 
Company; Emmett W. Rutledge, account 
executive, Central Outdoor Advertising 
Company, and Francis R. Howe, of the 
S. D. Warren Company. 

. . . 


Has McK. & R. Liquor Account 


The advertising account of McKesson 
& Robbins, Inc., controlled liquor brands 
has been F with the Gardner Ad 
vertising Company, effective July 1. The 
brands include fourteen whiskey, wine 
and gin brands. A study of markets 
will be conducted before advertising 
plans ‘are developed. William L. Led- 
with is the account executive, 
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There Ought to Be a Law 


Newspaper Space Salesmen and What They Shouldn’t Do, as 


SOMETIMES I think there ought 
to be a law against market sur- 
veys, portfolios, briefs, presenta- 
tions, and newspaper space sales- 
men . . . especially newspaper 
space salesmen. 

Not that 1 have anything against 
newspaper space salesmen. In fact, 
in my saner and more normal mo- 
ments I have a genuine liking 
and respect for the lads who rep- 
resent the two thousand odd daily 
newspapers that are clamoring for 
a slice of the national advertiser’s 
appropriation. I am sympathetic 
to their problems. I know they’re 
the “shock troops” for five, or 
twelve, or twenty different generals 
whose universal war cry is “Go 
on in there, big boy, and get that 
schedule. Get in there and fight 
—they can’t hurt us.” 

Fortunate is the lad with only 
one newspaper. He only has to 
prepare one alibi when he loses. 
But the fellow with the list can 
get five out of nine and still have 
to explain why he failed to four 
different generals. And the finest 
report in the world, without the 
order, seldom rates more than a 
mild Bronx cheer. ; 

So, normally, with an apprecia- 
tion of their problems, and with a 
desire to know the things that they 
can tell me about their particular 
papers and their particular mar- 
kets, I welcome the contacts with 
my friends in the newspaper field. 
Normally, too, I can take my sur- 
veys, briefs and presentations, or 
let ’em alone. But there are days 
when I gravely fear that the 
crinkle of the cover page of just 
one more set of statistics will start 
me for the nearest exit screaming 
“Help! Police! Fire! Murder!” 
along with other vocal indications 
of an hysterical mind. 

Those are the days when the 


Seen by One of Their Customers 


By Frank E. Carson 





boys swoop in—swoop is the word 
—with the depressing news that 
the schedule which we have just re- 
leased in the Blattsville Wahoosis 
is, beyond any question of a doubt, 
the most colossal disaster since the 
burning of Rome. 

“How any agency media man,” 
I’m quoting now, “can pass up a 
fine, clean, upstanding newspaper 
like the Clarion in favor of the 
Whoosis is beyond understanding. 
Especially with the Clarion’s lead 
in Canned Asparagus, Women’s 
Fur Neck-pieces, and Men’s Shav- 
ing Cream linage. With every copy 
home delivered . . . in A areas 
only . . . and no pre-dates, pre- 
miums, bicycles, or insurance pol- 
icies. And I won't throw any mud 
but, frankly, there’s a local situa- 
tion. . — 


Stupid—Not One but 
Thirteen Times 


As I listen, and as I gaze at the 
amazing array of indisputable evi- 
dence of the Clarion’s superiority 
unfolded before my eyes, I marvel 
that my agency colleagues and I 
could ever have been so wrong in 
our selection of a newspaper to 
carry our advertising messages to 
the people in Blattsville. That is, 
as I listen to the first twelve 
demonstrations of our combined 
Stupidity in other cities. By the 
thirteenth—and by now the sun is 
sinking beyond the Jersey meadows 
—I have either reached the mental 
condition mentioned above or I 
have become more philosophical 
about life in general and news- 
papers in particular. And if I am 
at the philosdptiical instead of the 
goofy stage, I have become some- 
what immune to further evidence 
of our errors. 

For it has gradually dawned 
upon, me—although I suspected it 
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NEWS KNOWS NO 
CLOSING DATE 


The editor of a great morning newspaper dies in time 
for an evening paper “‘beat’’. The Blue Eagle breathes 
its last while the monthly magazines are in the mails 
with the tales of its squabbles with business. News 
knows no closing date! 


a * * 
Between the hectic hysteria of newspaper reporting 


and the leisurely elaborations of editing a monthly, 
stands Business Week. 
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Something happens in midweek... By Saturday, 
Business Week is carrying the story... not just the 
facts, but the implications . . . the cool, deliberate 
interpretation of what the event portends.. . 


And—here’s the important point—what it portends to 
the men at the helm of business. 


Business Week is edited for executives, and for exec- 
utives only. It speaks their language, it carries only 
the news they need and want, it makes no attempt to 
be interesting to anyone but them. As such it shares 
its niche in the publishing world with no other 
medium in the land...It’s the one and only 
“Executive’s Business Paper.”’ 


* * * 


Watch Business Week. It’s going places, and so are 
its advertisers. 


And speaking of advertising. if you must have a dollar- 
and-cents reason for buying Business Week . . . try to 
find any other publication that gives you as many 
executives per advertising dollar as this one does! 


BUSINESS 


The Executive's Busi ness Paper 





330 W. 42 
STREET 
NEW YORK 
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from the start—that these lads are 
salesmen—darn good salesmen— 
and that they are following the 
accustomed routine in the selling 
of newspaper space: i.e., selling 
their newspaper against the other 
fellow’s with no holds barred and 
plenty of hitting in the clinches. 

I certainly am not qualified to 
say that this system is wrong. Ob- 
viously the selling of anything 
whether it be automobiles, safety 
razors, cigars, or newspaper space, 
is a highly competitive occupation. 
And perhaps, the very nature of 
the newspaper business requires a 
greater degree of intensely com- 
petitive selling than many other 
businesses. But sometimes I feel 
that newspaper advertising, in gen- 
eral, would be benefited, and that 
advertisers would have a little bet- 
ter appreciation of newspapers as 
a vehicle for carrying their story 
to the people they want to sell, if 
there was just a bit more pulling 
together on the part of all news- 
papers, and less high-pressure sell- 
ing against the other fellow. 

Few advertisers can use all of 
the newspapers in any given mar- 
ket. Most of us face the problem 
of selection. Every intelligent ad- 
vertiser, and his agent, devotes a 
great deal of study and thought to 
the selection of a paper, or papers, 
to carry his advertising message 
into any particular area. Some of 
his selections can be wrong, of 
course. But few of them can be 
as wrong as the fellow represent- 
ing the other paper says it is. And 
they both know it. 

Perhaps there are a dozen rea- 
sons why it can’t be done—but I 
believe it would be pleasanter and 
less hectic (and of still greater 
importance, more efficient) for all 
parties concerned with the selling 
and selection of newspaper space, 
if the boys who do the selling 
would do their selling before a 
list breaks, instead of after. 


+ 


Anderson with Hercules 

Carl J. H. Anderson, formerly of the 
Franklin Printing Company, hiladel- 
hia, has joined the Hercules Powder 

mpany, ilmington, Del. He will 
have charge of design and typography 
and also ee direct the new Hercules 
printing plant, 
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I recognize some of the ob- 
stacles, of course. “Nothing do- 
ing yet.” “Wait ’til we get ready 
to talk schedules.” “Don’t know 
whether we'll get into Kankakee 
or not this year.” “Give me a ring 
in about a month.” Then Zowie! 
So and So’s list blows up right in 
your face and you're behind the 
eight ball with nothing to fall back 
on but a flock of statistics to prove 
that the schedule is wrong in seven 
places. However, that’s your prob- 
lem, lads, I’ve got troubles of my 
own. But don't forget that th 
early bird catches the worm, and 
that it’s easier to get a newspaper 
on a list than it is to knock one 
off. 

Sometimes, too, I get to wonder- 
ing—so long as I’m confessing | 
might as well tell all—why news- 
paper representatives don’t do more 
selling of a market as a market. 
Why they don't make it their 
business to know as much about 
the city in which their paper is 
located as they do about the com 
peting papers’ lack of grocer) 
linage and home delivered circula 
tion. 

Some of the boys do it, oi 
course, but in a great many cases 
the representative is magnificently 
equipped to give the advertiser, as 
well as the agency media mar, 
eighty-seven reasons why his 
Clarion. in Blattsville, is better 
than the Whoosis, but if you ar: 
not planning a schedule for Blatts 
ville that’s O. K. and he’s off t 
happier hunting lands, where the 
shooting is more exciting becausc 
he has something more exciting to 
shoot at. 

And speaking about shooting, 
that bird from the Clarion is 
outside again with another survey 
I’ve been mulling it over since he 
gave me that blast yesterday and 
it looks like the son of a gun is 
right. Maybe we are in the wrong 
paper in Blattsville. 


+ 


Has Cap’t Billy’s Account 


Ernest Davids, Inc., New York, has 
been appointed to handle the advertising 
of the Bay Products Company, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer and distributor o/ 
Cap’t Broth.” Clam Juice Cocktail and 
Clam A newspaper and ” a 
campaign is being planned for fall. 
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“Here’s Your Sample” 


How Samplers-by-Mail Phrase Their Accompanying Letters— 
How They Tie Sampling to Sales Effort 


By E. E. Irwin 


Burnett COMPANY 
Boston 


JOSEPH 


Dear Mr. Grocer: 


Here’s the package of READY-MIX 
you requested—all wrapped in Cel- 
lophane and ready for you to take 
home tonight and try out. It’s the 
new, easy way of making real ice 
cream and we know you'll realize 
what a grand product it is the 
minute you open the package. 

When you eat your first spoonful 
of READY-MIx Ice Cream, visualize 
how many thousands of men, women 
and children in your territory will 
want the same thing. And it’s the 
wide-awake grocer who will be ready 
to give it to them Now while it’s new. 

Why the Cellophane? Because it 
means that READY-MIX is always as 
fresh as when it leaves the factory. 
Better display, too, and no returns. 

READY-MIX comes in vanilla or choc- 
olate flavor (both containing Bur- 
nett’s Pure Vanilla) and is packed 
thirteen packages in an attractive, 
self-selling display carton, twelve 
cartons to a case. 

Dealers are enthusiastic about our 
dealer helps and merchandising ideas. 
You can use these helps, too, and 
they’re all carefully described on the 
next page. 

And last, but not least, don’t miss 
a word of the Special Introductory 
Offer explained in full on the back 
page of this folder. 

Yours for a WHALE of a READY-MIX 
season, 

Georce H. Burnett, 
Sales Manager. 

Thus, in the form of a sample 
accompanied by a letter, a new 
product introduces itself. 

As an expedient to apply in spe- 
cific circumstances, by-mail sam- 
pling serves useful purposes. -At 


relatively low cost, it acquaints a 
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large number of dealers or consum- 
ers with something new. Or, for 
an old ‘product, it paves the way 
for distribution in new areas, Safe- 
guarded against responses from 
curiosity-seekers and from those 
who would equip themselves or 
their homes with free and assorted 
gadgets, sampling provides entree 
for salesmen’s calls. 

But, just as does any other mer- 
chandising device, sampling de- 
mands careful planning, vigilant 
supervision—and, perhaps, constant 
overhauling. To get at the phi- 
losophy, let’s hear, first, from 
G. Noel Bolinger, vice-president of 
the Sta-Rite Hair Pin Company: 

“Our sales are confined mainly 
to hair pins and bob pins, which 
retail at 5 and 10 cents a package. 
When one of our salesmen calls on 
a retailer, he leaves a sample of 


one of our numbers. Its cost is 
relatively small. 
“We consider our trade-paper 


advertising a means of contacting 
dealers in a similar way; and, un- 
der the circumstances, we are just 
as well pleased to send a sample 
to any retailer who is interested 
as to have our salesman leave a 
sample card with him. 

“We find that one of the best 
ways to sell our merchandise is to 
allow the retailer to see the actual 
packages. 

“Our advertisements are not 
written in such a way as to solicit 
requests from sample-collectors. In- 
stead, we usually ask the retailer to 
write for further information, and 
in reply we include a sample of the 
particular number in which he is 
interested. With our answer, we 
also’send one of our catalogs or a 
folder, conveying information about 
other numbers in our line. 

“With the exception of that por- 
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{Now YOU DO AS | 
SAY, CASPAR ! You 
TELL THEM THEY'RE 
CRAZY TO USE 

JUST THOSE 


MAGAZINES! 








But, uh...I hardly think it’s 
my placeto... 


Fiddlesticks, Caspar! It’s your 
duty to your company. The idea of 
advertising refrigerators in just 
those magazines. Why, I think it’s 
the most bird-brained notion I 
ever heard of! 


But, uh...don’t women read 
those... 


Of course, they do, Caspar. 
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Ah! Well, then... 


But why do they read them, Caspar 
— why?... You men think women 
are all alike—that just because 
they’re women, they’re all terribly 
interested in their homes. Don’t 
make me laugh! 


I didn’t mean... 


Why, take women right here in 
. take that Miss Taylor. 
All she reads in those magazines are 


town .. 
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the love stories. And Mrs. Butter- 
worth. Crazy about clothes. Only 





looks at the fashion pictures. 





But...uh...what would you... 


What would I do? Why, if I really 
wanted to se// refrigerators, I’d ad- 






vertise to people I knew had homes 





and spent money on them. I'd ad- 
vertise to real home Jovers, in a 
magazine with no fiction—no 
fashions—no distractions. That’s 
what I'd do! 


If The American Home ran a single 
page of fiction or fashion news we 
wouldn’t know any more about the 
major interests of our readers than 
most magazines do about theirs. 
And neither would you. 


But because The American Home 
does not try to be all things to all 
women—we do know this: that 
every copy of this magazine goes to 


— people to whom Aome is a major 


interest; 


— people who are concentrating on 





ERICAN 1 LOME 


America’s No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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planning a home, improving a home, 
running a home; 


— people who want ideas for their 


homes— down to earth ideas they 


can put into action. 


The American Home gives you 
national, wasteless circulation with 
a single common denominator: the 
Home. Over 600,000 men and wo- 
men, representing the most re- 
sponsive market for home products in 
America.* 


No other magazine is doing The 
American Home job. Otherwise, 
The American Home circulation 
would never have doubled in the 
past 24 months without a single 
effort on our part—without boy 
sales, club offers, short terms, pre- 
miums, arrears. 


% “We advertised our curtains with three %- 
page advertisements in The American Home, 
three 2-column advertisements in Good House- 
keeping and three full pages in House & Garden. 
There was no coupon in any of these advertise- 
ments. The American Home, with only 13% of 
the total circulation, produced 71% of all in- 


quiries.” Name on request. 
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tion of our merchandise that is sold 
through chain stores, our sales are 
made almost entirely to whole- 
salers, who, in turn, supply retail- 
ers. When we receive an inquiry 
from a retailer, we give him the 
name of the nearest wholesaler 
handling our line. At the same 
time, we notify our salesman about 
the inquiry, and usually the jobber 
—although we do find it difficult 
to induce the wholesaler to take 
much interest in a product so 
inexpensive. 

“We never are satisfied with the 
results we get from our advertising 
work and always are trying to find 
some way to do the same job better 
the next time. Sampling has 
proved quite effective because buy- 
ers like to see a product before 
placing their orders. This should 
be true, and more pointedly so, 
with items more expensive than 
hair pins.” 

Introducing a 


new package— 


which is described in coupon-bear- 
ing copy in business-paper display 
—lInternational Salt sends its sam- 
ples with a 


four-page letter that 
stresses the importance of uphold- 
ing price. The opening page reads 
as follows: 


Dear Mr. - 

In answer to your request we are 
very pleased to send you under sep- 
arate cover a full-size package of 
Sterling Quality International Salt, 
plain. The same high-quality salt, 
iodized, is also packed in the same 
attractive package, with the word 
“Todized” in a red panel. 

The package will speak for itself— 
but no matter how fine a package is, 
no matter how good the product it 
contains, there is only one thing 
about it that should interest you. 
That is, “Will it make me a profit?” 

If you will take advantage of our 
merchandising plan, we honestly be- 
lieve that this package will make you 
the best profit you have ever enjoyed 
on your salt sales. 

We are operating a powerful trade 
and consumer advertising program, 
featuring the re-sale price of 5 cents. 
We are concentrating all our efforts 
upon getting the wholesale and retail 
trade to maintain that full, 5-cent re- 
sale price. 
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The inside pages of this folder ex- 
plain more fully why we think it is 
folly to make a loss-leader out of a 
product like salt. 

This package, and our whole policy 
and program, are planned to take 
salt out of the non-profit classifica- 
tion and make it cary a full profit to 
both wholesaler and retailer. 

Examine the package when it ar 
rives. Then the only other thing | 
ask you to do is to read the brief 
plan outlined in the other pages of 
this letter. 

I hope that you will join us in this 
effort to make this staple product- 
salt—the certain profit item that it 
should be. 

Sincerely, 
Joun L. Ryan, 
General Sales Manager. 

The letter goes only to inquiring 
retailers who do not carry Inter- 
national salt. Of course, head- 
quarters follows-through and is 
careful to notify the respective 
district manager. 

Here is the acknowledging letter 
of Gorton-Pew Fisheries—this one 
a single-pager 
GENTLEMEN: 

We thank you for your response to 
our offer in and a sample 
can of Gorton’s Fish Roe will be for- 
warded promptly. 

We ask that you try this out on 
your own table so you will better 
understand just how delicious this 
product is and the possibilities it has 
with your trade. There are recipes 
on the label and you will find sug- 
gestions in the enclosed booklet. 

Gorton’s Fish Roe is packed in 
two sizes, 9%-ounce and 14-ounce 
tins, two dozen tins to the case. 
Why not order a case or two as a 
trial? Ask your local jobber. 

Yours truly, 
Gorton-Pew FisHERIES 

Company, Ltp., 

By Tuos. J. Grace, 

Sales Manager. 


Whether the acknowledging let- 
ter is a form or is individually 
dictated depends, of course, upon 
the volume of inquiries. Upon 
their volume, also, depends the de- 
sign of the follow- -up. 

Here is the tie-up plan of a com- 
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Sunpaper Carriers in BALTIMORE 
Serve Hundreds of “Solid Blocks” 


Throughout Baltimore and sub- 
urbs are hundreds of “solid 
blocks,”” where every occupied 
house is served Sunpapers. 


And there are many hundreds more 
blocks where Sunpapers are delivered 
to all but one or two houses. 


Here are shown some of the solid blocks 
on the route of Carrier Nelson Bull. 


Sunpaper route franchises are 
held by 143 men, who devote 
all their time to this work. 
Forty-seven of these Sun 
Carriers have seen 10 years 
or more of continuous service. 


All of which emphasizes what 
most advertisers already 
know: Baltimoreans are most 
readily reached through the 
columns of The Sunpapers 
—morning, evening, Sunday. 


THE SUNPAPERS DURING MAY 
DAILY (M & E) 283,659 


A GAIN OF 4,917 OVER sioer, sone 


THE ei SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York—John B. Woodward, Inc.—San Francisco 
Chicago—Guy 8. Osborn, Scolaro & Meeker, Inc.—Detrott 
St. Louls—©O. A. Cour Atianta—Garner & Grant 





Acre PEOP. 


In every community—wherever 
things are happening — you'll 
find the spirited people who 
set the pace of American liv- 
ing and spending. People who 
take life with a longer stride 
and write “rush” on everything 
that’s new. 

These men and women form 
a mighty market—and it’s the 
Collier’s market. For out of more 
than a hundred million consum- 
ers, Collier’s has separated this 
alert segment from those groups 
which have no ability to buy— 
and also from those complacent 
groups which have buying power 
but no real spending urge. 

Collier’s is stepped up to the 
tempo of alert and progressive- 


minded Americans. Its arti¢ 
are clean-cut, timely, straigh ’ 
the-point. Its fiction is brig 
modern, alive. Its editorials d Oo 
wail over lost causes, or stradd 
fences. In fact the very makes 
of the magazine mirrors thi 
great market—/ém action. 

Collier’s has a circulation q 
over 2,400,000 that has me 
than doubled in the last ten year 
Place your advertising befor 
this audience of quick minds an 
you get quick-action results, 
hair-trigger response that p 
dividends on every advertigin) 
dollar invested—that stimula 
from the point of sale on ug 
wards, through the advertiser 
whole organization. 


SEATED: SETTLED ~ SATISFII/ 





© 1985, The Crowell Publishing Co. 


Colhier’s 


The Adlive Harhet 
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HERE'S nothing else to read in the 
morning in the Fourth largest market in 
America, except The Detroit Free Press. 
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culation covers the market in such a way 
that you miss very, very few desirable 
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pany that, in this instance, asks to 
be kept anonymous: 

First, an outline of the salesman’s 
part in the method, as explained in 
a bulletin to the field force: 


Copies of our advertisements sent 
out to you currently indicate that a 
return coupon is almost invariably a 
part of our business-paper advertis- 
ing; and we are confronted with the 
problem of capitalizing on these re- 
turns to the greatest possible extent, 
with a minimum expenditure of time 
and money. 

Originally, it was our purpose to 
handle these coupons with individ- 
ually dictated letters; but each cou- 
pon involves a letter to the inquirer, 
in some instances a letter to the 
dealer, and in all instances letters to 
anywhere from one to twelve jobbers. 
As the percentage of returns has ex- 
ceeded our expectations, this method 
of handling has become too burden- 
some and expensive. 

To surround this problem quickly 
and economically and still capitalize 
on the returns to the fullest possible 
extent, we have developed a “fill-in” 
letter, a form for jobber references, 
and a triplicate form that provides a 
copy for the jobber, the jobber’s 
salesman, and our own salesman. 

For the purpose of illustration, we 
have selected coupon No. which 
appeared in the issue of 
—— and you will find attached 
a copy of the “fill-in” letter to the 
inquirer, the jobber reference sheet 
—which tells the inquirer what job- 
bers are in position to serve him— 
and the triplicate form, all of which 
have been filled in to indicate how 
the plan operates. 

The first inquiry we send a jobber 
on form No. is accompanied by 
an explanatory letter; and a card 
record will be established here at 
headquarters. Any subsequent in- 
quiries sent to that jobber will also 
be recorded; and so this record will 
instantly disclose to whom we have 
referred inquiries, and how many. 

Experience has indicated that the 
consistent use of these coupons will 
result in returns that will enable us 
to maintain a steady fire of inquiries 
on our jobbers—and that steady fire 
is bound to make an impression. You 
will receive copies of all inquiries on 
form No. We cannot urge you 
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too strongly to talk up this type of 
co-operation with your jobbers and 
help us to capitalize on this form of 
advertising. 

We shall send you, soon, a copy of 
our mailing lists and ask you to 
indicate the persons who buy our 
products, so that our efforts may be 
addressed more effectively. In the 
meantime, forms will be con- 
siderably more effective if you would 
tell us, as to your jobbers, to whom 
they should be addressed. 


This company’s notification to 
jobbers reads as follows: 

INQUIRY received by (name of the 
company) for (the product inquired 
about.) Name and address of inquirer. 

The above has requested sample 
0 . which we are sending 
today. Your name was given as a 
recognized distributor of our prod- 
ucts and we have suggested that they 
send orders to you. 

Our salesman handling this ac- 
count is (name and address). 

Please get in touch with him if you 
need any help on this transaction. 
He will appreciate an opportunity to 
be of service. 

It will please us immensely if this 
inquiry results in an order for your 
salesman. 

SIGNATURE OF JOBBER 
Saces MANAGER. 


The home-office card record 
offers a number of advantages. 
The most important—as explained 
by the company’s spokesman—are : 

“At stated intervals, we tell our 
men the number of inquiries we 
have sent to them and to which 
jobbers the inquiries have been re- 
ferred. We ask each of the men 
what means he has taken to follow- 
up. The record also enables us to 
keep up the pressure on the recog- 
nized jobbers by telling them the 
number of inquiries we have sent 
them and by asking—courteously, 
of course—whether our mutual ef- 
forts have succeeded in getting 
orders.” 

Sampling is an instrument of 
many uses. Ingenuity has applied 
it to products of amazing variety. 
Intelligently planned and judi- 
ciously applied, it often serves to 
solve difficult sales problems. 

The plan’s most important in- 











gredient—the letter accompanying 
the sample—needs careful attention. 
Physically and typographically, it 
varies. If the sample is fairly 
compact, it seems wise to send 
sample and letter together—al- 
though this practice is by no means 
universal. 

In this discussion we have con- 
sidered only samples that go to 
dealers. If the product is a food, 
and, indeed, in many instances 
when it is not, it seems wise to 
urge the dealer to try it himself. 


+ 


Stewart, Western Manager, 
“Christian Herald” 


Graham Stewart has been appointed 
Western manager of The Christian Her- 
ald. He has been connected with the 
Eastern staff of the publication for four 
years, during two of which he has been 
Eastern advertising manager. Before 
that he was advertising manager of the 
People’s Home Journal, Des Moines. 
Mr. Stewart succeeds Graham Patter- 
son who, as reported last week, has be- 
come president and publisher of The 
Farm Journal. Officers of The Christian 
Herald are: Daniel Poling, president; 
Godfrey Hammond, vice-president and 
publisher, and J. Paul Maynard, secre- 
tary and advertising manager. 


Made Hupp Advertising Manager 


H. L. Hance has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Hupp Motor 
Car Corporation, Detroit. He formerly 
was in charge of advertising and sales 
promotion for a leading Hupp distrib- 
utor. As was recently reported, the 
Stack-Goble Advertising Agency has 
been appointed to handle the Hupp ac- 
count with Cliff Knoble as contact man. 
Mr. Knoble was formerly advertising 
director of the Chrysler Corporation and 
recently has been operating Business 
Promotion Corporation, Detroit, a ser- 
vice for motor car dealers and distrib- 
utors which will be incorporated in the 
new advertising program of Hupp. 


Has Stock Food Account 


Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., 
Chicago agency been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the stock food 
division of Glenmore Distilleries Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville, Ky. Farm papers 
will be used. This agency also places 
all advertising for the liquor brands of 
the parent company. 


Sheldon Joins R. & R. 


ot: H. Sheldon has joined the Detroit 
ce of Ruthrauff & Ryan where he 
will be engaged on the Dodge Brothers 
account. e has been South Bend rep- 
resentative of Roche, Williams & 
Cunnyngham, Chicago agency. 
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In the literature accompanying the 
sample it seems wise—and again 
fairly common—to talk profit. 
And finally, no sampler-by-mail 
can afford to withhold forethought 
from the matter of tie-in with sales 


effort. Inquiries are assets. Their 
protection must prompt and 
thorough. The plan need not be 


elaborate—indeed, its crowning vir- 
ture may be its simplicity. But it 
must be air-tight, omission-proof, 
and in all ways as effective as in- 
vention can make it. 


+ 


L. J. Hoffman Now Heads 
Newspaper Circulation Men 


Louis J. Hoffman, of the St. Louis 
Star-Times, was elected president of the 
International Circulation Managers Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention held in 
Cincinnati last week. He succeeds Frank 
S. Newell, Toledo Blade. 

Walter R. Rauck, Pittsburgh Press, 
was elected first vice-president; David 
H. Smith, Portland Oregon Journal, 
second vice-president, and Clarence 
Eyster, Peoria Star, was re-elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

New directors for three-year terms 
are: R. J. Seeman, St. Louis Globe 
Democrat; Shiel Dunsker, Cincinnati 
Post, and M. W. Halmbacher, Oklahoma 
City Oklahoman and Times, and to fill 
an wumnexpired one-year term, D. 
O’Rourke, Cleveland Press. 

. = 


Radio Popularity Poll 


In a popularity contest just concluded 
by Radio Gide, General Foods’ (Jell-O) 
Jack Benny was voted radio’s most pop- 
ular star. The following were winners 
in their respective classes: Dramatic 
program—“‘One Man’s Family”—Stand- 
ard Brands’ (Royal Gelatine); teams- 
Pepsodent’s “Amos ‘’n’ Andy”; musical 
program— Maxwell House Coffee’s ““Show- 
boat”; orchestra—Lady Esther’s Wayne 
we announcer—NBC’s James Wal- 


— 
he voting this year showed a new 
trend in audience taste and a_ higher 
level of appreciation was reflected. 

. . + 


Devine Adds Son to Staff 


James Francis Devine will join the 
Devine-Tenney Corporation, publishers’ 
representative, on July 1, and will 
located in the New York office. Mr. 
Devine, who was graduated from Yale 
this month, is the eldest son of James 
J. Devine, president of the firm. 

“Ss 


Has American Lady Corset 


The oe Rs Corset Company, 
Inc., Detroit aqpeinte? The Grey 
Advertising Ee nc., New York, to 
handle its advertising. Plans include 
advertising in class and business papers 
and a new house magazine. 
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Dealer Advertising Set-Up 


Seiberling Maps Out, in Strong Detail, a Plan of Co-operative 


OTHING much is left to chance 

by The Seiberling Rubber 
Company when it comes to dealer 
advertising. Dealers are allowed 
plenty of leeway in the planning 
of their advertising but the help 
that is provided them from head- 
quarters is of a sort that gives as- 
surance of profit, if the sugges- 
tions are carried out at all. 

To help persuade retailers that 
they ought to co-operate to some 
extent at least, the manufacturer 
offers to go half way in the mat- 
ter of meeting expenses. 

Manufacturers who realize the 
value, to them, of regulated effort 
on the part of dealers to help sell 
the merchandise, by means of ad- 
vertising, which they have bought, 
will be interested in studying the 
Seiberling plan. It is not presented 
here as one that other manufac- 
turers will want to follow in its 
entirety, but there may be certain 
features that can be adapted by 
producers of other types of goods 
sold through retailers. 

The basis of the company’s ad- 
vertising plan for the year is the 
campaign that will run at regular 
intervals in a number of media 
of national circulation—in some of 
them, at least, right up to the fall 
of the year. Ina giant portfolio de- 
scriptive of the co-operative dealer 
advertising campaign, the national 
advertising is impressed upon re- 
tailers by means of a two-page 
spread largely given over to repro- 
ductions of some of the advertise- 
ments and covers of the magazines 
in which they are appearing. How- 
ever, on this very spread, Seiber- 
ling has this message to its tire 
merchants : 

“But if you are to reap the bene- 
fit of this great national advertising 
campaign you must prepare to tie 
your sales and merchandising ac- 
tivities in with it. When people 





Effort with Tire Retailers 
By Robert W. Palmer 





read about Seiberling tires in na- 
tional magazines their reaction is, 
‘Where can I buy this tire locally ?’ ” 

And again: 

“Remember, national advertising 
alone will not sell very many tires. 
But a powerful national campaign 
like the Seiberling 1935 campaign 
backed by your own local co-opera- 
tive campaigns will help you in- 
crease sales and make a profit!” 

Naturally, putting so much in- 
sistence on the local advertising 
that may appear over the dealer’s 
own name and at his place of con- 
ducting business, the manufacturer 
does not neglect to tell dealers how 
this advertising of theirs should be 
run, 


Three Kinds of Dealer 
Advertising 


There are three classifications of 
the advertising in which the dealers 
will be interested : 

First, free advertising. This in- 
cludes signs, tire centers, posters, 
banners, tire stands and other ma- 
terial provided without charge. 

Second, advertising sold to deal- 
ers wherein the company bears the 
major share of the cost and where 
the dealer’s share is billed direct to 
him on a net basis. This classifi- 
cation includes direct mail, station- 
ery, window displays, merchandis- 
ing helps, enamel signs, electric 
signs and road signs. Novelties 
are re-sold to dealers at cost. 

Third, co-operative advertising 
purchased by the dealer with half 
the cost borne by Seiberling. This 
is accomplished by means of mer- 
chandise credits passed to dealers 
upon receipt of receipted invoices, 
together with proof of insertion or 


use. 

The limit of the fifty-fifty co- 
operative advertising funds passed 
to dealers by means of merchan- 
dise credits is 2% per cent of the 
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dealers’ 
company. 

Some of the detailed stipulations 
of the manufacturer issued to 
dealers relative to the fifty-fifty 
advertising are the following: 

Seiberling products must occupy 
the major part of any advertise- 
ment submitted on this plan. If 
they occupy only a part of the 
space, the manufacturer will co- 
operate on that part of the adver- 
tisement only. nder no circum- 
stances will the cost be shared if 
the advertisement contains refer- 
ences to competitive products. 

Statements of expenditures shall 
be made to the branch which serves 
the dealer. The settlement by the 
manufacturer will be in the form 
of net credits for additional mer- 
chandise, which will be issued once 
a month, covering the advertising 
paid for by the dealer during the 
previous month. 

One page of the advertising 
presentation to dealers is given 
over to a discussion of the replace- 
ment market for tires. In tabular 
form it is shown that car owners 
during 1935 will spend for tires 
from $12.50 to $22.40, depending 
upon the size car. The company 
estimates that the replacement tire 
market thise year will be approx- 
imately 25 per cent greater than 


in 1934, 


No Automatic Guarantee 
for Sales 


“This does not mean,” says the 
company, “that you will get your 
share of this business automatically. 
Competition will be keen and you 
must work hard to get your share 
of this new volume. The advertis- 
ing and sales plans on the follow- 
ing pages will show you how to get 
your share of this new tire money.” 

Dealers are advised in planning 
their advertising budget to appro- 
priate 80 per cent for “selling” ad- 
vertising—the kind that asks a car 
owner to buy a tire and gives a 
definite reason for the purchase. 
Under this classification the fol- 
lowing media are listed: News- 
papers, radio, direct mail and hand- 

ills 

Fifteen per cent of the dealer’s 
advertising budget, it is estimated, 
should go into identification ad- 


net purchases from the 
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vertising, including electric signs, 
enamel signs, road signs, window 
displays, tire stands and posters. If 
a dealer’s identification is com- 
plete, so that there is no need to 
make a further investment, he is 
advised to increase his selling ad- 
vertising to the extent of this 15 
per cent. 

The final 5 per cent of his ap- 
propriation may be allotted to re- 
minder advertising—“which merely 
acts as a gentle but polite reminder 
that you are in the business of 
selling Sieberling tires.” Reminder 
advertising of the sort that the 
company provides consists of novel- 
ties such as pencils, ash trays, cigar 
lighters, etc. 


How Direct-Mail Co-operation 
Is Handled 


In the matter of direct-mail co- 
operation, the company provides a 
postcard plan, with dealers’ names 
imprinted, and a mailing list ser- 
vice. In order that the plan may 
be worth while and have cumula- 
tive value, no orders are taken for 
a series of less than three cards, to 
be mailed out at properly spaced 
intervals. 

An important direct-mail help 
which the company is continuing 
this year is the series of ten “Sei- 
berling Pictorial News,” printed in 
rotogravure and imprinted with 
the dealer’s name. The “Pictorial 
News” proved to be one of the 
most successful pieces of direct 
mail that the company put out 
in 1934. 

Included in the co-operative plan 
is a comprehensive assortment of 
newspaper mats, in various sizes 
and intended to meet various situa- 
tions. Many of the newspaper mats 
contain vacant spaces for the deal- 
er’s use in listing specials other 
than tires. 

Many dealers are in localities 
where they may make use of the 
facilities of the radio for adver- 
tising purposes. For them, the com- 
pany provides a program consisting 
of one-minute dramatic features 
and offers to make all the arrange- 
ments for a radio schedule with the 
station best suited for the purpose. 
In larger cities, it is suggested that 
a group of dealers may unite to 
share the cost hes the daily radio 
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DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 


Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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ORE proofs of prosperity in the 
Washington Market. 


The District of Columbia led every 
one of the 48 states in the amount 
of new life insurance written dur- 
ing the month of May, this new 
business reaching a total of 30% 
more than the same month a year 
ago. That this is a persistent and 
consistent increase is shown in the 
fact that for the first five months 
of 1935 the life insurance business 
was 31% better than during a like 
period last year. 


Retail trade is up, too. The retail 
sales, as gauged by the department 
stores, showed an increase of 8.3 
in May and a 12.4 advance in the 
first five months of the year. 


Washington offers a fruitful mar- 
ket and is easily and influentially 
covered by THE STAR—Evening 
and Sunday—with its home deliv- 
ered circulation, covering the mar- 
ket as it is not possible to cover it 
in any other way. 


An Associated Press Newspaper 
Member Metropolitan Sunday Newspapers 
Member Major Market Newspapers 
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” Veldalh 


O DOUBT there are times 

when heroic figures meet: La 
Salle, the adventurous Frenchman, 
exclaiming in wonder at present-day 
Chicago. Stuyvesant, the sturdy Hol- 
lander, awe-struck over modern New 
York. And Penn, the gentle Quaker, 
so silently musing that at last La 
Salle queried— 

“And you Pere William ... Are 
you not amazed that your Philadel- 
phia has grown to be the greatest 
City of Homes in the western 
world?” 

To which Penn, with a tolerant 
smile, replied by quoting from a 
letter dated September 30, 1681... 
his letter to the commissioners who 
were charged with laying out the 
town... 


“Let the rivers and creeks 
sounded on the Pennsylvania sid 
the river Delaware .. . in order 
settle a great town . . . where s 
may best ride ... Be sure torn 
your choice where it is high, dry 
healthy . . . Be sure to settle 
figure of the town, so that 
streets may be uniform... 
every house be placed in the mi 
of its plot, as to the breadth 
of it, so that there may be gro 
on each side for gardens or orchi 

. so that it may ... always 
wholesome.” 

Before a _ surveyor’s stake 
driven, before a single house 
built, Philadelphia was visioned 
a City of Homes. With suc 
tradition, it is not surprising ¢ 


se Othe... 
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Philadelphia, today, contains more 
single-family dwellings than New 
York and Boston combined. 

It is not surprising that a great 
home newspaper should have grown 
here. The Philadelphia Bulletin 
reaches nearly every family and is 
read by nearly everyone in the 
home. 

And it is not surprising that, in 
this greatest market of home needs, 
more national advertising has ap- 
peared in The Philadelphia Bulletin, 
during the last three years, than in 
any other six-day newspaper in 
America. 


©1935, Bulletin Company, Patigdctghte. 
Robert McLean, President. L. 
McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. a , 
Sales Offices : New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, San Francisco. 
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program, having their names jointly 
announced with the commercial an- 
nouncement. 

In the case of identification 
advertising, as with the selling ad- 
vertising that is suggested for the 
use of dealers, the company offers 
to shoulder one-half the expense 
of the major part of all the para- 
phernalia, including the panel for 
the dealer’s own name. 

The above listing does not begin 
to cover the complete Seiberling 
co-operative campaign, but it is 
sufficient to indicate the thorough- 
ness with which the company has 
gone at the matter of providing a 
well-ordered plan for the advertis- 
ing of its retailers. Nothing is left 
to chance. For example, in the 
case of the postal card series and 
the “Pictorial News,” order blanks 
are provided containing spaces to 
be filled out with the exact number 
of cards or pictorial folders that 


oe 


Pickett Heads Classified Managers 


W. H. Pickett, classified advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, was 
elected president of the Association of 
Newspaper Classified Advertising Man- 
agers at its convention at Cleveland. 
He succeeds C. M. Carroll, of the New 
York Times. The new first vice-pres dent 
is H. W. Connell, San Antonio, Tex., 
Express; second vice-president, A. T. 
Powderly, Rochester, . Y., Democrat 
Chronicle; secretary, J. B. Finger, Cleve- 
land News. Charles Hardin, Columbus 
Dispatch, was re-elected treasurer. 

eee 


Dallas Club Elects 


Jordan Ownby, advertising manager 
of the First National Bank in Dallas, 
has been elected president of the Dallas 
Advertising Club. Other officers elected 
were: Willard Wiegel, first vice-pres- 
ident; Sig Badt, second vice-president; and 
Pierre Fontaine, secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rectors elected are: J. Hightower, Law- 
rence Melton, L. B. Harris and Bryan 


Snyder. 
. 7 . 


Merck Joins A. N. A. 

Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., 
and New York, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Association of National 
Advertisers. Douglas W. Coutlee will 
represent the company in the association. 

es . . 


Has “Run-Proof” Account 

The Run-Proof Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago, has appointed the Morenus Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city, to handle 
its advertising. 
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are to be sent out and on the back 
of the blank there is space for the 
dealer to list the names of the 
streets and the house numbers be- 
tween which the names are to be 
selected which are to receive the 
mailings. 

Similar blanks are provided for 
other types of material. 

Dealers are advised by Seiber- 
ling to spend from 3 to 5 per cent 
of their retail tire sales for tire 
advertising. “It should be kept in 
mind, however,” they are told, “that 
if you are selling other automotive 
products in your store, the tire 
department should not bear the full 
cost of advertising which brings in 
business on other commodities. . . . 

“If you can get all of a car 
owner’s tire business, you can sell 
him almost everything which you 
stock when he needs it. Therefore, 
tires are a very good item to ad- 
vertise.” 


+ 


To Publish “Fan and Family” 


Fan and Family, a new monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the opecte world, will 
begin publication at Chicago with an 
aoe issue. The first issue will be 
confined to Chicago, but national cover- 
age is planned if the reception there in- 
dicates a —- Sirving, The magazine 
will be published by Fan and Family, 
Inc., of which Arthur E. Meyerhoff is 
president. William E. Veeck is secre- 
tary and editor and Diana Gaines is 
assistant editor. Headquarters are 400 
North Michigan Avenue. 

eee 


Death of Toby Rubovits 


Toby Rubovits, for many years a 
leading figure in the printing business 
at Chicago, died at that city last week. 
Sixty-four years ago Mr. Rubovits joined 
his brother’s firm, E. Rubovits & Brother, 
which in later years was incorporated 
as Toby Rubovits, Inc. He was actively 


enga in the business until his death, 
which came at the age of seventy-eight. 
om + . 


Again Represents “Chicagoan” 

P. J. Carlin has been appointed East- 
ern advertising representative, at New 
York, of The Chicagoan. He held this 
post under the magazine’s previous 


management. 
ee 


Gets Fada Radio 

The advertising account of the Fada 
Radio and Electric Corporation, Long 
Island City, N. Y., has been placed 
with Kelly, Nason & Roosevelt, Inc., 
New York agency. 
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Gears Copy to FHA Program 


Philosophy Behind One Company’s Attempt to Attune Its 


Advertising to Modernization Drive 


By William K. Opdyke 


Advertising Manager, Warren Telechron Company 


HE 
~ more so than the average, is sub- 
jected to changing conditions over 


clock business perhaps 


comparatively short periods of 
time. There are dozens of good 
reasons why people should have ac- 
curate time, but there are also cer- 
tain reasons which are more promi- 
nent than others—depending upon 
current trends, news and opinions 
of the public at large. Consequently 
we change our method of national 
advertising attack with the chang- 
ing seasons. This may mean a 
change every six months, every 
year, or every three months, de- 
pending upon the shifting of pub- 
lic opinion as it relates to time. 

Without question, one of the 
most prominent of current tenden- 
cies, or, perhaps public “tempta- 
tions” is the desire to modernize 
one’s dwelling. New housing ideas 
—from the wallpaper industry to 
the plumbing industry—are being 
paraded before the people’s depres- 
sion-ragged eyes. Uncle Sam is 
stepping in with one of the best 
behaved and largest public pro- 
grams on this subject of home 
modernization. And without doubt 
it’s clicking—even to the extent of 
forcing manufacturers to create 
and develop even more gadgets 
(steel houses included) to tempt 
Mr. and Mrs, Jones. 

One of Uncle Sam’s depressions 
was largely overcome by the build- 
ing of railroads westward. An- 
other by the discovery of gold and 
various ore deposits. Those and 
other developments, based upon 
Mother Nature’s contributions have 


+ 


Capitalizing on the “fix-up-the-house” 
trend 
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become worn-out, saturated, lack- 
ing in human interest, crowded. It 
is my personal opinion that the 
new order of the day is based upon 
increasing the standard of living 
through better housing and all the 
doodads that complement a better 
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CIRCULATION DAILY 
324,316 A. B. C. 
Larger, for example, than 
the Herald Tribune or 
The Sun. 


CIRCULATION SUNDAY 
1,110,687 A. B. C. 


A larger city and subur- 
ban circulation than the 
Times and the Herald 
Tribune combined. 


* New York American Homemakers Club 
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That’s why the New York 
American topped all New York 
newspapers in retail food adver- 
tising during May—17 separate 
features for women alone. 


[N five years of outstanding progress the American has 
anticipated the growing demands of women for beauty, 
fashion, housekeeping counsel. Women’s features are 
edited by such first-line experts as Prudence Penny (whose 
mail from her readers exceeds 1,500 letters per week), 
Prunella Wood and Alice Hughes, and have expanded to 
a complete daily women’s department with as high as six 
pages in the Friday editions. 


Eighty thousand women sent in dress designs for ‘‘Tillie 
the Toiler’’ within the past three weeks. 


Further proof of the American’s intensive feminine ap- 
peal is crystallized in the Homemakers’ Club, which since 
January has enrolled over 15,000 active housewives... a 
powerful group to have in your favor! 


This broader editorial policy is a vital consideration when 
weighing the American’s circulation, with its 99,000 gain 
in five years. New York American readers are good adver- 
tising prospects because the paper holds their attention 
longer! 

Retail food advertisers especially got this point. During 
May they bought more linage in the American than any 
other New York Newspaper. 


All of which suggests that advertising rate books do not 
define the American’s extra values. But shrewd adver- 
tisers will not overlook them. 


New Work 
Awmetircan 


“New York’s Most Interesting Newspaper”’ 
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you, in the course of the next ten 
years, become convinced that an 
all-steel house is the thing for you, 
you'll certainly not be satisfied with 
an old-type spring-wound clock, 
direct illumination instead of in- 
direct, wallpaper instead of wash- 
able walls, etc. You'll also insist 
upon a streamlined automobile and 
more modern details which don’t 
even have a direct bearing upon 
the house itself. 

We find that most people really 
want to buy quality electric clocks, 
but many hesitate to do so on the 
grounds that the old ticker, while 
being admittedly unreliable and a 
nuisance, is “good enough” until 
some other major alterations are 
put into effect. Modern clocks, 
therefore, won’t modernize a home, 
but a modern home is admittedly 
incomplete without modern clocks! 
We find no consumer argument on 
this score. 

A most difficult problem is that 
of convincing the dealers them- 
selves that they should whole- 
heartedly play ball with the central 
theme. This is one of the strange 
things about human nature. Per- 
haps it is an offshoot of the old 
saying, “Don’t cut off your nose 
to spite your face.” We want to 


a 


Buntman Named by N.A.E. A. 


Irving C. Buntman has been appointed 
secretary-treasurer of the Newspaper 
Advertising Executives Association, Inc., 
for the 1935-36 term. He formerly was 
advertising director of the Milwaukee 
Herold and since the discontinuation of 
that paper has been executive director 
of Wisconsin Markets, Inc., with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee. Mr. Buntman 
previously served the Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives Association as secre- 
tary-treasurer during 1929 and 1930. 

—_ o . 


Hanson Succeeds Waite 
at Benton & Bowles 

Maurice F. Hanson has been appointed 
director of publicity of Benton & Bowles, 
Inc. He succeeds Edgar A. Waite, who 
is to assist Guy Lemmon on Gold Dust 
Corporation activities. Mr. Hanson was 
formerly account representative on Gen- 
eral Foods in the hotel and restaurant 


fields. 
eee 


Distributors to Meet 

The Advertising Distributors Asso- 
ciation will hold its fifth annual conven- 
tion at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
July 5, 6 and 7. 
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nourish the goose that lays the 
golden egg, because, as you know, 
geese progress by walking nose to 
tail. Therefore, our dealer help 
material, including catalogs, circu- 
lars, etc., also ties in with the cen- 
tral, national advertising theme. 

So often advertisers do a splen- 
did job of publicity to consumers, 
but fail properly to capitalize it 
with the trade. In our opinion, a 
big proportion of the value of 
consumer advertising is its effect 
upon the boys in the field who 
actually sell the merchandise ad- 
vertised. Dealers are—in spite of 
some of their contrary statements 
—favorable to pushing nationally 
advertised brands, because by so 
doing, they relieve themselves of 
much direct responsibility. It is 
also quite obvious that they like- 
wise relieve themselves of con- 
siderable selling “fight,” and in 
addition, give customers the im- 
pression that they handle the best 
merchandise. Therefore, we be- 
lieve in doing everything possible 
to stress to our trade that Tele- 
chron Clocks are heavily adver- 
tised; that they, in turn, should 
tie up locally in various media to 
secure more than their natural 
share of our publicity. 


* 
Mint-Flavored Tea 


A new hot weather beverage, mint- 
flavored tea for use in iced tea, has been 
et on the market by the North Central 

ivision of Independent Grocers Al- 
liance this month. The new product was 
introduced through the 530 stores in the 
North Central Division served through 
Winston-Newell Company, Minneapolis. 
Radio advertising was used to offer a 
chromium coaster for iced tea glasses 
and an iced tea s with each quarter 
pound purchase of the mint-flavored tea. 

. am 2 


Phillips to Advertise 
New Tooth Powder 


The Chas. H. Phillips Chemical Com- 
pany, New York, has un distribution 
of its new Phillips’ Magnesia Tooth 
Powder, which now takes a place in the 
Phillips’ line of Milk of Magnesia prod- 
ucts. An extensive advertising cam- 
paign, it is stated, will be run to gain 
consumer attention for the new product. 

eee 


Joins McCall's 

W. D. Washburn has joined the Chi- 
cago staff of the McCall Company. He 
was formerly with the Chicago American 
and Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
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Obligations of Management 


Mr. Sloan’s Idea of Why Reports to Stockholders Should Extend 


GENERAL Motors CoRPORATION 
New York 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I have your letter in which you 
enclose a proof of an article, styled 
“Telling the Stockholder,”* and 
you ask my viewpoint with respect 
to same. 

I wish I might sit down and 
write you a thoughtful letter on 
the subject, but the pressure on 
my time makes it impossible, but 
I will state to you my viewpoint, 
and ask you to pardon the more or 
less illogical form of presentation. 

In the first place, let me say that 
I am a little confused as to whether 
you are dealing with what I might 
term the technique of an annual 
report, or whether you are dealing 
with the relations of management 
to the stockholder, in a more com- 
prehensive way. I am assuming 
the latter. 

I am attaching hereto the pre- 
amble of the annual report of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, which ex- 
presses both my viewpoint of the 
fundamental policy and my philos- 
ophy as to what should underlie 
the character of an annual report. 
You will note from this, that I 
believe that all essential facts 
should be presented. By “essen- 
tial,” I mean facts that are of 
sufficient importance to enable the 
stockholder to evaluate the position 
of the business. I might elaborate 
on that, but I think it is reasonably 
plain as it is. The preamble fol- 
lows : 


The responsibility of industrial 
management to its stockholders has 
always been fully recognized by the 
management of General Motors Cor- 
poration, and every effort has been 
made to discharge adequately that 
responsibility. It is felt that this 





*“Telling the Stockholder,” by Andrew 
M. Howe, 
page 81. 
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obligation embraces not only the re- 
sponsibility of presenting in detailed 
form, as conditions may justify, all 
important facts and circumstances of 
a statistical character, but in addi- 
tion, such salient facts of a general 
and economic nature as will enable 
the stockholders to obtain as com- 
plete an understanding as is possible 
of the Corporation’s position and the 
influences that are affecting its trend. 
In accordance with this thinking, re- 
ports are submitted at the end of 
each quarter outlining the results of 
the quarter’s operations, supported 
by such comments as may seem per- 
tinent. At the end of each year, a 
report in this form is submitted, the 
purpose being to deal comprehen- 
sively with all important events that 
have developed within the year under 
review. This report, therefore, cov- 
ering the year 1934, has been pre- 
pared with these objectives in mind. 


Now, you will note my philoso- 
phy goes further. I do not be- 
lieve that the facts in themselves 
are sufficient. Facts must be in- 
terpreted or they are likely to be 
misleading. I believe the inter- 
pretation of the facts, as presented, 
is an essential part of the man- 


agement’s _ responsibility. The 
stockholder is interested in two 
fundamental things: First, what 


is the position of the business to- 
day, and, second, what trends exist 
that are likely importantly to af- 
fect its position tomorrow? In 
their relative importance, the sec- 
ond is more important than the 
first; therefore, I believe that man- 
agement should amplify the facts 
by a discussion that enables the 
stockholder to look forward as well 
as to look backward. Now, I do 
not mean by this, that management 
should forecast; that is absolutely 
wrong. Personally, I never fore- 
cast. There is a distinction be- 
tween trends and forecasting. 

I feel strongly on the soundness 





of this philosophy, but I will not 
elaborate on it because I want to 
deal, for a moment, without mak- 
ing my letter too long, with a still 
broader responsibility of manage- 
ment. 

One difference between manage- 
ment in England and in this coun- 
try is that management in England 
recognizes a broader responsibility 
to the community than that of the 
individual property involved. I am 
in accord with that viewpoint. I 
believe that industrial management 
has a responsibility, and an increas- 
ingly important responsibility be- 
yond giving the facts and explain- 
ing the implications of the facts 
as applied to any particular busi- 
ness. I believe that management 
should deal with the broad under- 
lying questions of the day which 
affect that productivity of industry 
and serve to accelerate or decelerate 
progress. 

We have too much of one type 
of thinking and too little of the 
other. There is no way that a 
proper balance can be obtained un- 
less it is provided by those who 
understand these problems and re- 
alize their implications as affecting 
the welfare of all. If we cannot de- 
velop a better understanding and 


+ 


Has Market Week Campaign 


The combined industries of Los Ange- 
les have appointed the Hillman-Shane 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to con- 
duct a national advertising and publicity 
campaign on the semi-annual Los Ange- 
les Combined Market Week. To be held 
in Los Angeles on July 29, the trade 
exposition will feature fall ‘style show- 
ings in various fields. Direct-mail and 
newspaper advertising will be used. 

o . o 


Brewery Account to Wolff 


Rochester Brewing Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., Old Topper Ales, has 
appointed Ed Wolff & Associates, of that 
city, to handle its advertising. News- 
papers are being used to introduce a 
new summer ale. Bertram Wilson, for- 
merly of the New York State Railways, 
is vice-president of the brewery in charge 
of advertising. 

. . . 


Appoint Threlfall and Wiggett 


Threlfall and Wiggett, publishers’ rep- 
resentatives, Montreal, have been ap- 
pointed advertising representatives for 
that territory of the Wrigley Publica- 
tions, Ltd., Toronto. 
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more intelligence in dealing with 
our highly intricate national econ- 
omy—it is bound to become more 
intricate rather than less—then we 
cannot effectively capitalize the 
great possibilities of the future. 
We cannot even maintain our pres- 
ent standard of living. 

I am much concerned with this 
question, and that is why I believe 
that management of business—all 
kinds of business—has an obliga- 
tion far beyond the very narrow 
and provincial one of limiting it- 
self in its relations with its stock- 
holders, and the public at large, 
to the facts and to the interpreta- 
tion of the facts as they may con- 
cern that individual body of stock- 
holders. 

For fear of being misunderstood, 
let me say further that, manage- 
ment, above all things, must avoid 
politics and must not deal with 
political questions; but if an eco- 
nomic question affecting the stock- 
holders and affecting our national 
economy, happens to be a political 
question, then it should be dealt 
with as aggressively and consci- 
entiously as if it were not a poli- 
tical question. 

ALFRED P, SLOAN, JR., 
President. 


. 


Death of Pearl D. Workman 


Miss Pearl Dorothy Workman, secre- 
tary of W. H. H. Hull & Company, New 
York agency, died last week, at that city. 
For a number of years with the former 
George L. Dyer Company as a copy 
writer, she joined the Hull agency in 
1929 as copy chief, and for years wrote 
the Lilliputian Bazaar advertisements for 
Best’s. During the World War Miss 
Workman was active with the American 
Red Cross in France. 

e e s 


New Radio Business 


Furgason & Aston, Inc., a new radio 
station representative firm, has opened 
offices at 100 North LaSalle Street, PChi- 
cago. Gene F. Furgason was formerly 
with John Blair & Company, Chicago, 
and Station KPRC, Houston, and WMC, 
Memphis. S. M. "Aston was are 
with KYW and Balaban & Katz 


Hudson Names Powell 


J. T. Powell has been appointed dis- 
trict sales manager of the Hudson Motor 
Car Company, Detroit, for the Eastern 
district. He has been in the automobile 
field since 1911. 
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“I'm dizzy myself today—trying to find more 


papers like The Journal of Portland, Oregon” 


@The bases are loaded —no one out— 
and your heavy hitters are up when you 
use The Journal in this major market. 
It’s a great line-up for you! In fact, in 
all the infield and outfield of space- 
buying there are few like it. To be 
exact—in all the country, in cities of 
equal size or larger, there are only five 
other newspapers that join the daily 
Journal in scoring every inning on the 


Rule of Three. 


The }|OURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


AAA AAAS 


The RULE of THREE: 


1 CIRCULATION LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal has the 
largest dailycirculation inthe 
Pacific Northwest . . . it has 
“++ 23% more city circulation 
than any other Portland daily. 


ADVERTISING LEADERSHIP 
The daily Journal leads in 
retail linage, general linage, 
+ total paid linage, 

LOWEST MILLINE RATE 
The daily Journal has the low- 
est milline rate of any daily 
in the Pacific Northwest. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc., NaTIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New York . Chicago . Detroit . Sam Francisco . Los Angeles . Seattle 
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ity and aliveness for your advertisement. 








Outline for a New Product 





How Hills Brothers Searched for and, within a Year, Built 
National Distribution for Gingerbread Mix 


By Eldridge Peterson 


A LITTLE more than a year ago 
The Hills Brothers Company, 
packer of Dromedary Dates, de- 
cided to find another item to add to 
its line. In the short space of time 
since then, it has not only found 
the product—Dromedary Ginger- 
bread Mix—but has also achieved 
for it a national distribution. 

In view of the fast time in 
which this new product has estab- 
lished itself in the national market, 
it is interesting to outline the steps 
by which the product was launched 
—for these steps constitute a quick 
guide to the problems of any com- 
pany that feels, for seasonal or 
other reasons, that it could carry 
another item. 

For the purposes of a summary, 
these steps may be listed as 
follows: 


1. Sensing a trend in the com- 
pany’s industry. 

2. Searching for a product to 
meet the trend. 

3. Testing the product and its 
merchandising. 

4. Getting distribution. 

5. National advertising to estab- 
lish the product. 


The company’s reasoning and ex- 
perience in connection with the first 
two of these steps was somewhat 
as follows: 

Every day American industry is 
bringing forth some new product 
designed to save time for the mod- 
ern American woman. In many 
instances she has been glad to lay 
aside the old ways of doing things 
to welcome these new bright prod- 
ucts from the factory in order that 
she may have more leisure for so- 
cial and other activities. 

There is one field, however, where 
the pathway of a new time saving 
product is not so smooth as in most 
other lines—and that is in the field 





of foods. Having been taught all 
her life that cooking is among 
the arts, a woman is naturally go- 
ing to be cautious about any food 
product that comes to her kitchen 
with a “factory” atmosphere be- 
hind it. 

During the last few years many 
“mixes,” such as for biscuits, breads 
and cakes, have been put on the 
market. Some of these have been 
successful while many others have 
failed. And back of these suc- 
cesses and failures lies in all prob- 
ability, the success or failure of a 
company to gauge the psychology 
of a woman’s attitude toward foods. 


Psychological Factor Was 
Kept in Mind 

In the search for its new prod- 
uct, The Hills Brothers Company 
decided to keep this psychological 
factor particularly in mind. It al- 
ready had had some experience with 
a mix in the form of Dixie Mix, a 
fruit cake. This item, too, how- 
ever, had a seasonal aspect, It 
therefore launched its search for 
another product in the mix class 
because it realized that here was a 
real field for a new product pro- 
vided it was handled in the proper 
manner. 

As the company went out in search 
of the product, it had one impor- 
tant requisite in mind—namely, that 
there must be something about the 
product that would minimize to a 
great degree the feeling on the 
part of the housewife that the prod- 
uct was something “factory pre- 
pared.” To state the requirement 
more positively, the new product 
must at the same time have glam- 
our in addition to being modern, 
efficient and time saving. 

The search led into libraries, 
old recipe books, and other likely 
sources. It ended one day when 
there came to the attention of one 
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of the advertising agency men 
working on the problem, the orig- 
inal two-hundred-year-old private 
recipe for gingerbread of Mary 
Ball Washington, the mother of 
George Washington. This recipe 
was copyrighted by the Washing- 
ton-Lewis chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, 
an organization which has since 
granted permission to The 
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reason, because of its background. 
The question to be decided was, to 
what extent should the “mix” idea 
be stressed. 

Several types of advertisements 
were tried and the results showed 
that those containing an illustrated 
recipe of gingerbread combined 
with some romantic appeal such 
as “Gingerbread made from the 





Hills Brothers Company to 





use the recipe exclusively. 

Here was a product that 
met all the requirements 
The Hills Brothers Com- 
pany laid down in advance 
for its new product. First, 
it would make an all year- 
round item. Second, it was 
found that the recipe 
adapted itself well to a 
package Gingerbread Mix 
and third, its background 
and association with Wash- 
ington’s mother offered an 
excellent opportunity, in 


Treat your family 























promotion of the mix, to 
offset the “factory” angle 
of the new product through 
the old and glamourous at- 
mosphere surrounding it. 
The third step in estab- 
lishing the new product 
was testing. A special test 
campaign was prepared to 
run for three months in 























three cities—Boston, Rich- 
mond and Norfolk. Radio 
was used in Boston and 
newspapers in the other 
two cities. The test was spread 
out both in the South and New 
England because there are two 
kinds of gingerbread—a light and 
a dark—and the company was anx- 
ious to make sure that the dark 
kind, as represented by the recipe 
selected, would have an appeal in 
both of these sections where gin- 
gerbread is a favorite food. 

This three-month test, of course, 
was a major one but tests were made 
continuously during the launching 
of the product and as its progress 
developed—not only on the product 
itself but on copy appeals, pack- 
aging, etc. 

The testing of the advertisements 
was especially important for, as 
was pointed out previously, the 
product had been chosen, for one 





Current copy achieves a proper balance be- 
tween the “romance” and “mix” angles 


200-year-old Washington Family 
Recipe,” pulled better than copy 
that featured only the recipe. This 
substantiated the original premise 
on which the company had based its 
search for the new member of the 
Dromedary family. With the test 
showing a difference of 400 per 
cent in the effectiveness of some 
of the advertisements tested, the 
proper balance between “mix” and 
“romantic” angles could be scien- 
tifically determined. 

The fourth step was to extend 
the distribution of the Gingerbread 
Mix nationally. A major part of 
this work was easy on account of 
the company’s national distribution 
through food outlets of its other 
products. Newspaper advertising 
was used as this distribution was 
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extended from city to city and 
an extensive sampling campaign 
rounded out the company’s promo- 
tional activity. 

Chronologically, the three-month 
test in the three cities occupied the 
months of October through De- 
cember of 1933, while from Jan- 
uary up until the fail of 1934, 
newspaper advertising was paving 
the way for more extensive dis- 
tribution. 

This brings us to October, 1934, 
when women’s magazines and some 
general magazine advertising caught 


~ 


Has Windshield Wiper 
Refill Account 


Grace & Bement, Inc., Detroit agency, 
is now directing the advertising for a 
new 7 wiper refill manufac- 
tured by E. S. Evans & Sons, Detroit. 
A merchandising plan has been worked 
out by which rubber wiper refills will 
be used by oil companies to increase 
traffic through their filling stations. 

. . s 


Pappy Guava Jelly Returns 


Pappy’s Guava Jelly is again being 
ee aes for wo 7 in Florida, after 
aving been off the market for one 
year. M. W. Houck & Bro., New York, 
are distributors for the New York terri- 
tory. Advertising will start next month, 
using newspapers and magazines. The 
account is being handled by W. I. 
Tracy, Inc. 

es ° . 


Joplin Joins Ryan Agency 

William A. Joplin has joined How. [4 
Ryan & Associates, Inc., Seattle adver- 
tising agency, as vice-president and ac- 
count executive. He formerly was 
mana: of the Portland office of Mc- 
Penn tivicheon, Inc., and later with the 
Seattle office of that agency. At one 
time he headed his own advertising busi- 
ness in Little Rock, 


Chain Group Appoints Agency 

The J. M. Mead: Advertising Agency, 
Columbus, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the Briteway Stores, 
Inc., y chain, which 
will operate seventy-five stores in Ohio, 
and which is already operating in In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa and Wisconsin. 

. s s 


Death of S. C. Rowlson 
Stephen Clark Rowlson, advertising 
of the Tanglefoot Company, 
Grand J Rapids, from 1898 until he re- 
tired several years ago, died recently 
aged eighty-one. He was brought up 
in the newspaper business by his father 
who owned the Hillsdale, Mich., 
Standard. 
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up the loose ends and “set up” the 
product firmly as a nationally ad- 
vertised item. 

One other interesting phase of 
the introductory work was the de- 
signing of the package which was 
made up in the brown and yellow 
color scheme of the company’s 
other packaged products to link 
it to the family. As testing went on, 
a further improvement in the pack- 
age was made to include the com- 
bination of “glamour” and “recipe” 
appeal that proved most effective 
in the tested advertisements. 






+ . 


J. M. Cross with New 
Container Business 

Jacques M. Cross, until recently man- 
ager of the development department of 
the Continental Can Company, is now 
sales and development manager of the 
Pulp Products Company, Inc. This 
newly formed company, which has offices 
at 60 East 42nd Street, New York, will 
manufacture moulded containers. 

. o 


Appoint Stedfeld Agency 


yee es of Merkel, Inc., Brook- 
N. Y., meat packer, is now being 
Demand by The L. Stedfeld Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. This agency is 
also directing the advertising of the 
Jacob Forst Packing Company, King- 
ston, N. Y. Newspapers, direct mail 
and point-of-sale advertising are being 
used on both accounts. 
e* e 7: 


Leave Omaha “Bee-News” 


Ward C. Mayborn has resigned as 
business manager of the Oma Bee- 
News. He had been with the Hearst 
as By | for more than four years, 
most of the time with the Baltimore 
News and Post. 

George W. Dill has resigned as ad- 
vertising director of the Bee-News. 

eee 


Represents “Times-Union” 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Times-Union, 
effective Png BS will be " represented by 
the Charles Eddy Company, publish- 
ers’ representative. In reporting this 
appointment, last week, the paper was 
inadvertently referred to as the ““Times- 
Citizen.”” Fred Kimball, Inc., represents 
the Citizen. 

eee 


Campaign for Lanvin Perfumes 
Lanvin Perfumes, imported by Maurice 

Levy, will be advertised in a five-month 

campaign in class magazines and news- 

paper rotogravure sections this fall and 

winter. ovelty window and counter 

displays are also planned. Donahue & 

Coe, Inc., New York, will handle che 

advertising. 
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““TIRSTNESS” is important in agricul- 
tural information. If there is a change 
in crop acreage regulations, if there is to be 
a conference of AAA administrators, if 
there is a new rule governing cattle or hogs 
—farmers want to know what’s up. 


They read the paper that gives them farm 
facts FIRST. They read The Weekly Kan- 
sas City Star because The Weekly Star gets 
the news and beats the monthlies and semi- 
monthlies all the way from a week to three 
and four weeks. 


Often important agricultural events are 
so old by the time the monthlies and semi- 
monthlies get to them, that they don’t print 
them at all! 


Is it any wonder, then, that The Weekly 
Kansas City Star without the aid of pre- 
miums, contest schemes and clubbing offers 
(which its competitors use) has away and 
by far the largest farm paper circulation in 
Missouri and holds a like supremacy in 
Kansas? 


The Weekly Ransas City Star. 


LARGEST FARMERS’ WEEKLY IN AMERICA 


477,287 Paid-in-Advance Subscribers 











Sane Competition in Selling 


Electrical Goods 


Mr. Grant was in the electrical refrigeration business 


in its formative stages, when people 


to be talked to 


individually, and sold in detail on the advisability of 
investing in that form of household equipment. He was 
therefore entitled to speak before the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association on the functions of department stores 
in selling electrical devices. 
to a wide range of manufacturers, for department-store 
methods of merchandising and selling are apt to run 
counter to manufacturers’ ideas. 


His remarks are of interest 


By R. H. Grant 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales, General Motors Corporation 


I DO not believe that pioneering 

is the function of the depart- 
ment store; consequently, there is 
no criticism on my part that de- 
partment stores at that time, in 
the pioneering stages of electrical 
refrigeration, could not do the pre- 
liminary work. I believe the func- 
tion of the department store is to 
sell to the public well-established 
goods, rather than to engage in 
the preliminary effort that is al- 
ways necessary in the introduction 
of new inventions. 

The public utilities were, of 
course, very much interested, be- 
cause their engineers quickly ap- 
preciated the fact that if a lot of 
electrical appliances could be sold, 
it would give them a day load 
which was very much needed in 
balancing up the load figures of 
power plants. They already had 
plenty of peak load for the size 
of their plants, but they were 
really suffering for a day load of 
importance. 

Even with this need, the power 
and light companies were of no 
particular importance in the initial 
stages. There was but one type 
of merchant who could sell new 
apparatus of this kind to the pub- 
lic. He was the specialty refrig- 
eration distributor’ and dealer. He 
was technically trained; he was 
enthusiastic about the future mar- 
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ket for the goods he had to sell; 
he could contend with all comers 
and against all objectors and make 
his point. He really did the job 
of pioneering, helped out to some 
extent by the early pioneering work 
of some of the power and light 
companies. However, after the in- 
troductory period, it was quite ob- 
vious that there were three impor- 
tant channels of distribution, not 
only for electrical refrigeration 
but for all types of electrical 
appliances. 

The first one was the electrical 
merchant already existing ; the sec- 
ond were the power and light com- 
panies who had a double interest 
in selling these goods; first, as dis- 
tributors of the goods, and, sec- 
ond, as makers of power with a 
desire to sell more power. And, 
third, the department stores, on ac- 
count of the fact that after the 
public had accepted electrical ap- 
pliances as being useful, the de- 
partment-store traffic furnished a 
ready-made set of customers. So, 
although the department store in 
the beginning was of no particular 
value in pioneering electrical ap- 
pliances, the department store to- 
day, on account of the acceptance 
of the public for goods of this 
kind, is of great value within its 
proper confines. 

In selling electrical appliances, 
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canvassing is still going on by the 
electrical merchants who set the 
business up in the first place. The 
old soualaioe type of salesmanship 
is still existent in refrigeration, and 
it will be for some time to come, 
but no doubt there will be less and 
less of it as the public are more 
and more sold on the value of 
these devices. 

I have made these statements 
about the pioneering stage of the 
industry as a background for a 
point that I now want to make 
regarding department-store selling 
of electrical household appliances. 
The need in department-store sell- 
ing is for a proper compromise 
between old time department-store 
methods and specialty selling. How 
should this compromise be made? 


Protecting the Good-Will 
of the Store 


First, a department store should 
select one or more brands of ap- 
pliances from manufacturers of de- 
pendability in order that the good- 
will of the department store, which 
is very important, may be prop- 
erly protected. It must be remem- 
bered that the sale of a good elec- 
trical appliance promotes good-will 
for the store, and favorably influ- 
ences the business done in other 
departments. The sale of unde- 
pendable electrical goods has a bad 
reflection on the store in general, 
and also adversely affects the busi- 
ness done in other departments. 

By proper display of goods in 
a department store, a_ certain 
amount of business may be obtained 
just from the automatic contact 
that takes place between the vast 
throngs of people that come into 
the department store and the goods 
themselves. This in itself, how- 
ever, is not enough to successfully 
sell appliances of this kind. 

A department store should have, 
as an assistant buyer, an expert 
electrical appliance man. He should 
carry the responsibility of training 
the salesmen and of enthusing 
everyone in the store in any way 
connected with the department on 
the value of the goods the store 
is carrying. The salesmen on the 
floor should be well-trained elec- 
trical specialty men, able to sat- 
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isfy customers on all technical 


questions. 
A follow- system should be 
used so that if a salesman does not 


sell the customer on the floor and 
there are indications that the cus- 
tomer is really a prospect, then 
this salesman should have the op- 
portunity of making an additional 
effort in the home. It is my opin- 
ion that in addition to following 
up customers obtained on the floor, 
the credit lists of the store should 
be analyzed and calls should be 
made on many of the store’s rec- 
ognized, good customers. 

I do not believe that department 
stores will find that it will pay 
to indulge in what is known as 
cold canvassing. I think that their 
effort should be confined to follow 
up by the salesman after the cus- 
tomer has been contacted on the 
floor, and the following up of spe- 
cial customers instead of canvass- 
ing at random. This type of can- 
vassing work should be left to the 
specialty electrical merchant who 
knows the neighborhood more in- 
timately than the management of 
a large store could ever know it. 

I believe that department stores 
will be better off if they set their 
sights on a reasonable portion of 
the electrical appliance business, 
and do this portion of the busi- 
ness in a fine, high-grade way, 
rather than to become over com- 
petitive in an attempt to get into 
other merchants’ fields. 


A Healthy Sales Goal 
to Shoot At 


Department stores are now do- 
ing about 22 per cent of this busi- 
ness. If they have as their aim 
the doing of a third 6f the busi- 
ness, and doing it well, I believe 
that the result will be more healthy 
than if they attempt to do a larger 
amount in a chaotic manner. The 
setting of such a policy will have 
a great influence among depart- 
ment stores on the question of 
price cutting, over-competitiveness, 
and other merchandising practices 
that are generally looked upon as 
being detrimental. 

I should like to say a few words 
on the subject of terms. We must 
remember that a great humber of 
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people have already bought the 
major electrical accessories, and 
these people are the more pros- 
perous members of the community. 
In attempting to reach a broader 
market, the question of terms be- 
comes important. Already on such 
major accessories as refrigerators, 
three-year terms are being ex- 
tended. I believe that to reach 
certain classes of the trade it is 
necessary to have these long terms. 
However, a department store must 
give consideration to its standing 
as an institution and to the ef- 
fect of setting up long terms on 
its business as a whole. 

e department stores may not 
wish to extend such long credits, 
and it is often necessary for the 
management of such a store to 
take a firm position on this sub- 
ject even though it may lose a 
few sales to merchants in the com- 
munity who have been running a 
different kind of business, and who 
have become trained in the use of 


+ 


Kimball Appoints 
J. R. Hamilton 


John R. Hamilton, formerly associated 
with Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., has been 
appointed Pittsburgh manager of Fred 

imball, Inc., publishers’ representative. 
He succeeds Daniel A. Kavanau h, who 
is now assistant manager of the sien 
office. Philip G. Kimball has joined the 
New York staff. 


Joins Burger-Phillips 
Morton Simpson, advertising manager 
of Loveman, po & Loeb, Birming- 
ham, Ala., has resigned to become pro- 
motional director of the Burger-Phillips 
Dry Goods Company, of that city. For 
several years he was with the Sparrow 
Advertising Agency. 
. _ ° 


Adds F. C. Hanks to Staff 

Frederick C. Hanks has joined the 
creative staff of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., Detroit agency. He has been with 
the Blackman agency, New York, and 
at one time was assistant advertising 
manager of Lit Brothers’ department 
store in Philadelphia. 

* - e 


Advanced by Bayless-Kerr 


Walter Butcher, formerly production 
manager, has been made an account ex- 
ecutive of The Bayless-Kerr Company, 
Cl _agency. Neville Bayless, for- 
merly assistant production manager, has 
le production manager. 
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time-payment plans. This is an- 
other reason why I feel that the 
department stores should set their 
sights only on that sales volume 
which they are logically set up to 
do with a full understanding that 
certain other distributive agencies, 
through specialized facilities, will 
also share in the business. 

The business outlook for the fu- 
ture is good; electric current prices 
should have a downward trend and 
manufacturers will be very aggres- 
sive in furnishing good appliances 
at a low price. 

With these basic forces work- 
ing in the right direction, distribut- 
ing channels must be broadened 
and multiplied to accommodate the 
flow of increased volume. Growth 
is inevitable. | Department-store 
men, holding key positions in the 
marketing structure of America, 
can, by good constructive strategic 
sales work and by efficient control 
of distribution costs, stimulate and 
speed that growth. 


+. 


Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham 
Name Silvey 


Karl I. Silvey has been appointed by 
Roche, Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., 
Chicago agency, as South Bend reopre- 
sentative to assist in servicing The 
Studebaker Corporation, a position for- 
merly held by J. heldon, resigned. 
Mr. Silvey has been with Studebaker 
for nine years. In 1930 he became ad- 
yertiaing, manager of The Studebaker 
Export Sales Corporation. After Stude- 
baker’s recent re-organization Mr. Silvey 
became sales promotion representative. 

. * - 


Heads Inland Steel Sales 


Charles R. Robinson has been ap- 
pointed first vice-president and neral 
sales manager of the Inland Steel Com- 
pany, Chicago. Mr. Robinson joined the 
company in 1904, left to join Lacka- 
wanna Steel in 1908, returned to Inland 
in 1922 as vice-president in charge of 
railroad sales. 

eee 


New Seattle Club Trustees 


The Advertising Club of Seattle at 
its mid-year election of trustees named 
the following to serve one-year terms: 
Roger Geissinger, Pacific Railways; Ny- 
man E. Helland, Seattle Times; ren 
Stone, KOL; R. E. Morgan, re-elected. 


Directs Tennis Net Account 

Byrum-Reaves, Denver, is placing ad- 
vertising for the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company in business papers on its Sil- 
ver-Tip Steel Tennis Net. 





























Cutouts for High-Price Goods 


Their Popularity Need Not Be Confined to Merchandise of Rapid 
Turnover and Low Cost 


Cutouts for children are most 

popularly used as part of the 
package of products with a rapid 
turnover, such as cereals and soaps. 
This type of product presents an 
opportunity to appeal to a child’s 
instinct for collecting and enlists 
his influence in creating repeat sales. 
Examples of the use of this type 
of cutout have been often described 
in Printers’ INK and were sum- 
marized generally in a_ recent 
article.* 

As a supplement to that article, 
it is interesting to note how Skippy 
Racers, Inc.—manufacturer of ju- 
venile streamlined vehicles, items 
of a less rapid turnover and much 
higher price—is using cutouts ef- 
fectively. Naturally a sled or 
pedal-propelled automobile presents 
an individual problem in using cut- 
outs. The primary aim of any 
promotional plan in this field is to 
catch the child’s interest and work 
it up to a point where capitulation 
and the resultant purchase on the 
part of the parents is an unequiv- 
ocal certainty. 

Skippy Racers, Inc., has prepared 
a cutout card which covers its 1935 
line of juvenile wheel goods and 
this card is being released to chil- 
dren throughout America by cou- 
pons attached to national and local- 


*“Cutouts for Children,” Printers’ 
Inx, May 9, 1935, page 56. 





dealer Skippy advertisements. Any 
child within reasonable age can se- 
cure a card by clipping one of these 
coupons and presenting it to the 
local dealer. 

This cutout card system is de- 
signed to create a maximum of 
interest on the part of a child in, 
specifically, Skippy toys. The first 
step is one in which expectation is 
excited. The coupon is clipped and 
taken to the dealer where it is ex- 
changed for a large card on which 
cars, wagons and a sled are bril- 
liantly blocked out in red, black 
and white. At one end of the card, 
a large drawing of Skippy himself 
heads a group of seven photographs 
of the toys featured in the cutouts. 

Cutting out and setting up the 
cardboard models is not an easy 
job, and it’s not supposed to be. 
When the child (and maybe his 
parents, too) has spent several busy 
hours putting his Skippy set to- 
gether, he will not only be pleased 
with the results, but also experience 
considerable pride in himself as an 
artist. Becoming more and more 
Skippy-conscious, he will draw 
comparisons between his own set 
and other children’s toys, and, proud 
of his work, will become a first- 
class salesmen for the line. 

If the child is a good enough 
salesman, he can sell his parents on 
a new Skippy vehicle for himself; 
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then the cutouts have fulfilled their 
destiny. But even if he can’t, he 
has a lot of friends who can talk 
their parents into a purchase, and 
the influence of one cutout set in a 
neighborhood may be regarded as 
varying in direct proportion to the 
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number of children living therein. 

The result is a cutout card that 
is not a mere appeal to juvenile 
tastes, but that is a home display 
with a constant associative value, 
the most effective selling point any 
such promotion scheme may possess. 





+ 


National “Open” for Radio 


A NEW angle to the amateur 
cycle in radio is being introduced 
by Texaco with a broadcast series 
that started June 11. The series 
is patterned after open sports tour- 
naments and is being conducted by 
Eddie Duchin and his orchestra 
who have taken over the Fire 
Chief program while Ed Wynn 
takes a rest. 

Duchin is going on a transconti- 
nental tour, broadcasting en route. 
Advance auditions will be held at 
each broadcasting spot on the tour. 
Professionals and non-professionals 


— 


Harold H. Clapp Company 
Advancements 


E. J. Fitzpatrick will become sales 
manager of Harold H. Clapp, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., baby foods, on July 1. 
He will be succeeded as assistant sales 
manager by W. J. Roehl, who joined 
the company earlier this year as field 
manager. ‘ . Roden, president of 
the Clapp Company, will continue as 
general manager and will also continue 
to handle all advertising matters. 


Joins “American Home” 


Harold D. Kennedy, formerly with 
the Literary Digest, has joined the ad- 
vertising staff of American Home, New 
York. e will cover Pennsylvania and 
the South. 


eee 
Has Virginia Dare Wine 
The New York office of Tracy-Locke- 
Dawson, Inc., is now handling the ad- 
vertising account of Paul arrett & 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., Garrett’s 
Virginia Dare Wines. 
eee 


New Account with Morenus 


The Iowa Soap Company, Burli nm, 
Iowa, and Camden, N. J s pla its 
advertising account with the Morenus 
Advertising Agency, Chicago. 


are eligible for auditions from 
which one man and one woman will 
be chosen for each weekly show. 
They will receive a cash prize. 

Winners will be selected by local 
boards of judges. From all those 
selected another committee, aug- 
mented by Duchin and Louis A. 
Witten, director of Texaco pro- 
grams, will choose two men and 
two women who will be given a 
second appearance on the network, 
who will have their expenses paid 
to New York and who will receive 
cash prizes. 


+ 


McCurdy Adds Walters 
and McKim to Staff 


Fred W. Walters and A. P. McKim 
are now with the agency of J. R. Mc- 
Curdy, Jr., Pittsburgh, which has just 
moved to the Keystone Building, 324 
Fourth Avenue, that city. Mr. McKim 
will act as sales executive and Mr. 
Walters as production chief. Both men 
were formerly with the agency. 

. . . 


Appoints Bayless-Kerr 

The Standard Vacuum Cleaner Mfg. 
meen, Cleveland, has appointed The 
Bayless-Kerr Company, of that city, to 
handle its advertising. Business publi- 
cations and direct mail will be used to 
build distribution. 


Elected to College Board 


Miss Harriet Hughes has been elected 
to the board of trustees of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, Mass. Miss Hughes, a 

aduate of Wheaton College, is a mem. 

© of the creative service s 
Newell-Emmett Company, New York. 


Force Joins Studio 

Wallace B. Force, associate art direc- 
tor of Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc., for 
the last four and a half tor ad as joined 
the Cleveland Ad-Art 
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I See Where... 


ENATOR McADOO introduces S.3121 “to vest in the Register of 

Copyrights the registration of copyright prints and labels.” ... Ala- 
bama revenue bill contains paragraph taxing outdoor plants, licensing 
pedlers of drugs, and newsstands. . . . Florida’s State AAA failed... . 
Connecticut gets State retail drug control law making illegal the sale or 
advertising by retailers of drug store items below cost... . 


. - i 
California legislature passes State anti-discrimination bill and kills amend- 
ment which would have nullified fair trade act. . . . Illinois Senate passes 


fair trade act which goes to House and House kills bill proposing licens- 
ing tax on cosmetic manufactures. . . . New Hampshire legislature ad- 
journs. . . . Wisconsin Senate passes bill to advertise potatoes and Gov- 
ernor LaFollette signs new State NRA. . . . Iowa’s chain-store tax 
questioned in court. . . . California’s drastic chain-store tax bill awaiting 
Governor Merriam’s signature or veto. .. . 
. > . 

Twenty-four States now have sales taxes under one name or another, an 
increase of twenty-one over April, 1932, according to National Industrial 
Conference Board. . . . Borden wins another round in its long drawn 
fight against New York State law making mandatory increased price for 
advertised brands of milk when Special Master Burlingham reports dif- 
ferential is invalid. . . . Department of Commerce makes public results 
of “Financial Survey of Urban Housing.” . . . University of Michigan 
publishes hundred-page “Control of the Retail Units of Chain Stores” 
by E. H. Gault, Associate Professor of Marketing. .. . 


Motor vehicle registrations increased by 1,106,113 in 1934 over previous 
year, says American Petroleum Institute. . . . Missouri liquor control 
law bans window displays of liquor and beer but does not prohibit other 
advertising. . . . Dominion Bureau of Statistics publishes “Estimated 
Retail Sales of Selected Commodities” in Canada. . . . Life Advertisers 
Association names exhibits committee for annual convention. . . . Martin 
of Massachusetts introduces H.R. 8518 making mandatory statement of 
origin in advertisements of imported goods, much like H.R. 8315 intro- 
duced by Edmiston. . . . Federal Liquor Control Administrator Choate 
replies to baiting House Ways and Means Committee that he is going to 
quit soon anyhow. . . 
. 7. . 

Emily Newell Blair, member of new NRA advisory council, urges con- 
sumer representation in all trade agreements and voluntary codes, ac- 
cording to New York Herald Tribune. . . . American Pharmaceutical 
Association President Fischelis calls for changes in Copeland Bill before 
passage. . . . New York Better Business Bureau issues annual report 
with bow to co-operation of New York newspapers. . . . Looks like 
Senate vote on AAA amendments this week, while A. N. P. A. President 
Barnum and Secretary of Agriculture Wallace have it hot and heavy... . 
Nearly everybody, including Congress, wants it to adjourn by July 15 
but nobody seems to know whether that can be done or not... . 


Democratic Congressmen, thoroughly fed up on bills dictated by “brain 
67 
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trusters,” serve notice they will draft their own from now on... . Wall 
Street Journal issues annual tabulation of industrial wealth, presenting 
figures from annual reports of 150 corporations for 1934. . . . 1935 food 
supply will exceed 1934 consumption but will be somewhat below average 
of last five years, estimates Bureau of Agricultural Economics, while 
Labor Department announces cost of living up 1.8 per cent from Novem- 
ber, 1934, to March, 1935, food prices adding most, being 5.9 per cent 


higher. . . . Sales Promotion Division of N. R. D. G. A. issues annual 
analysis of department store publicity expense. . . . 
- . s 


Federal Reserve Board announces national income this spring highest in 
three years and industrial output for first four months of 1935, 7 per 
cent larger than year ago. . . . Dun and Bradstreet report better business 
sentiment with retail sales 5 per cent to 15 per cent over corresponding 
figures of 1934 in week ending June 15. . . . Kiplinger in July Nation’s 
Business sees upturn evident by August, upgrade through the fall, but 


no boom. .. . “Business Conditions Weekly” of Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute reports on June 22 nine indices increasing out of fifteen. . 
. * 


Durable goods manufacturing industries have made more rapid progress 
than non-durable goods, according to study by National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. . . . Daily average dollar sales of chain grocery stores 
for May decreased slightly from April, but total sales for first five months 
of 1935 were 4% per cent above those for corresponding period in 1934. 
Rural retail sales in May, 1935 were 17 per cent higher in dollar value 
than for May, 1934, although 9% per cent lower than April, 1935. Both 
reports by Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. . . . Estimated 
cost of new building construction and repairs in May slightly above 
April for fifth consecutive month, according to Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
G. M. S. 
+ 7 . 





Seattle Club Makes Survey 


Through the medium of a large round- 
table committee, the Seattle Advertisin 
Club completed a market survey an 
business forecast of the State of Wash- 
ington. Authorities in twenty-two key 
centers of the State co-operated and re- 
sults were presented to the club in a 
series of three consecutive meetings. The 
survey, which is now undergoing a final 
tabulation, was conducted to offset the 

ublicity given to labor disputes in the 
umber and shipping industries. 

o . * 


With Richardson-Oswald 


Art Cook, formerly radio editor of 
the Cleveland Press and at one time 
announcer for Station WHK, of that 
city, has joined Richardson-Oswald, Inc., 
Cleveland agency, as head of its newly 
formed radio department. 

- * +. 


Has Glas-Glo Account 

The Glas-Glo Company, Phelps, N. Y., 
cleaners for windows, has appointed the 
Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., as its advertising 
agency. 





Offers Employment Service 


The Employment Service Bureau of 
the National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 
ciation is now in operation. John Koepf, 
Cincinnati Post, who directs the Bureau, 
has on file complete information on the 
qualifications of several hundred promo- 
tion men who are looking for positions as 
well as calls for men to do promotion 
work. The services of the Bureau are 
free to newspapers that are members of 
the N. N. pA. and to the personnel 
on these papers. 

- + . 


Appoints Hugh K. Taylor 


Hugh K. Taylor has been appointed 
editor-manager of Building aterial 
Merchandising Digest, Chicago. He pre- 
viously served in a similar capacity with 
Building Supply News and National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealer. 


Metten Re-elected 


W. Murray Metten, promotion man- 
ager of the ilmington, Del., Journai- 

very Evening and News, has been re- 
elected president of the Wilmington Ad- 
vertising Club. 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


May Registers General Gain of 2.1 Per Cent Over 1934—Radio 
Gains—Outdoor Declines 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


OR May, 1935, the general index 

is 81.2, which is a gain of 18 
per cent over April, when it stood 
at 79.8. 

In May, advertising activity. as a 
rule has a slight seasonal drop-off 
from April; but the general index 
has been corrected for seasonal 
variation, resulting in the advance 
indicated above. 

As compared with May, 1934, 
when the index was 79.5, there has 
been a pick-up of 2.1 per cent. 
This is the smallest gain that ad- 
vertising activity for any month of 


1935 has had over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 


Radio Advertising Shows Increase 


The radio index for May stood 
at 169.8, representing an increase 
of less than 1 per cent over the 
month of April. 

The actual cost of radio chain 
time in May is below April; but 
May radio advertising usually falls 
below April. Consequently the in- 
dex, which has been corrected for 
seasonal variation, indicates that the 
decline in the May advertising was 


MONTHLY INDEX OF OUTDOOR ADVERTISING 


100 = MONTHLY AVERAGE 1926-1932 INCLUSIVE 


Corrected For Seasonal Variation 
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All TOWER circulation in 1276 key 


mar k ets No waste in thinly scattered and unprofitable circulation 


All active markets tested for volume 
sales 2 «= «  Since1930:27 markets closed; 99 volume markets opened 
a 


1,150,690 TOWER families in cities over 


l O . O O O 149,310 in cities under 10,000, but all volume markets 


. 
160,000 in New York; over 80,000 
Chicago 477,911 TOWER families in cities of 500,000 up 
* 


Active buyers where distribution is 
best 2s « « Buying in drug, grocery, department stores, Woolworth's 
7 


Buying for cash their favorite 
reading NEW MOVIE, HOME, MYSTERY, SERENADE, TOWER RADIO 


TOWER MAGAZINES : INC. 


IN 1276 BUSY MARKETS « THE YOUNGER HOUSEWIVES’ MAGAZINES 
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just about normal for that month. 

As compared with 1934, the radio 
index registered a gain of 6.4 per 
cent over May of last year. 


Outdoor Advertising Declines 


The outdoor index showed a 
slight drop from 56.4 in April to 
55.7 in May—a decrease of 1.2 per 
cent. This represents the decline 
after adjustment was made for 
normal seasonal variation. 

Actual billings for May were 
larger than for April, but there is 
normally a seasonal increase in 
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May billings as compared with 
April, so the decrease shown by 
the index indicates that the May 
gain was slightly smaller than the 
usual seasonal pick-up. 

The outdoor index also recorded 
a decline of 11.7 per cent from 
May, 1934. But reference to the 
chart shows that outdoor advertis- 
ing reached an unusually high point 
in May, 1934, so that the decline is 
not so serious as the above com- 
parison indicates. For the first five 
months of 1935, the index has aver 
aged about 5% above 1934. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF RADIO ADVERTISING 
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Bankers Get Close to Public 


Believe It or Not, They Do, and Under Advertising Guidance 
B. 


of A. 


A. 


By Gurden Edwards 


Advertising Director, American Bankers Association 


THE crux of the problem of re- 

assuring the public on its banks 
comes when you get down to the 
copy-writing job. When the late 
Frank Sisson was chairman of the 
committee on publicity of the trust 
division of the American Bankers 
Association, a great many adver- 
tising men used to come in with 
schemes. After listening to their 
broad and fancy suggestions, Mr. 
Sisson would say, “Well, let’s see 
the copy.” And that remark al- 
ways was the beginning of the 
end. 

For lack of convincing evidence 
to the contrary, therefore, it has 
seemed to the advertising depart- 
ment of the association that it 
would be a great deal more pro- 
ductive of the results we seek if, 
instead of the A. B. A. spending 
a hypothetical million dollars, we 
could induce a thousand banks to 
spend $500 or $1,000 a piece right 
in their own communities. 

“Hypothetical” is used advisedly, 
for it would be most difficult to 
get banks to subscribe to an ex- 
pendituire from which they could 
trace no tangible results in their 
own community. But when a bank 
advertises locally, someone may 
come in and say, “Bill, that was 
a darn good advertisement you had 
in the paper.” From such reac- 
tions right at hand the bank knows 
that it is. making a dent in the 
collective mind of the community. 
To the individual depositor, more- 
over, the most important bank in 
the country is the one with which 
he does business right at home. 

Stated in another way, it is much 
easier to encourage the sentiment 
that “our bank is a good bank and 
therefore there are probably some 


‘other good banks ifi the country, 


and, perhaps, after all, banking is 
not so black as it has _ been 
painted” ; than to build up the train 
of thought that “all banking has 
been maligned, but all banking is 
good, and therefore our local bank 
is a good bank.” 

The first assumption is natural 
and what follows grows logically 
out of it, but there is no logic 
whatever in the second line of rea- 
soning. Even if it could be proved 
that banking in general is on a 
high plane, there would still exist 
some particular examples of wrong- 
doing. 

The public wants more facts and 
less fancy, for there is a great 
deal it will no longer take for 
granted. 


Public Wants to Know How 
Wheels Go Round 


It holds true, as a corollary, that 
the public expects something more 
from bank advertising than genial 
generalities. It wants to know 
what makes the wheels go round, 
what is going on right in the bank 
itself. Expressed in terms of a 
piece of consumer merchandise, it 
might be said that the public can 
no longer be sold on color, design, 
atmosphere, finish or style, or even 
on the reason why the product is 
good for them. Their interest has 
shifted to how the product is made, 
to what goes into it and how and 
why—in brief, to the factory itself. 

The public has learned some 
truths about the banking factory 
from its own experiences of the 
last few years. Probably it is 
pretty well understood now by a 
great many people that, if all .de- 
positors try to withdraw their 
money from a given bank at a 
given time, something will have to 
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give way, for much the same rea- 
son that difficulties would be in- 
volved if all the people in a town 
tried to shop at a certain store at 
a certain time. And from that 
parallel, perhaps they may be led 
to understand that, while bankers 
may be said to have a certain “con- 
trol” of credit, there is nothing 
necessarily more sinister in that 
than in the statement that farm- 
ers control our food supplies and 
motor makers our cars. 

Under simple exposition, all the 
workings of banks turn out to be 





When a Bank 


constantly applied in our daily aperations. 


§ 
TRUST COMPANY 


ony amo MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
SINCE W817 











The A. B. A. is encouraging this 
type of local copy 


simple but orderly processes, simi- 
lar to those in other businesses. 
When the supposed mystery and 
intricacy are cleared away, people 
are left with some understanding 
of what are the true functions of 
the banker. 

It was with that purpose in mind 
that the advertising department of 
the A. B. A. added an “informa- 
tive” series to its advertising ser- 
vice last autumn. For several 
years we have supplied material 
for trust and savings departments, 
and in the last two years expanded 
this to include commercial bank- 
ing. The latest series is non-sell- 
ing, institutional copy—what the 
advertising man would probably 
call “editorial” type copy. Gen- 
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erally, banks which have trust, 
savings and commercial depart- 
ments prefer to run a little on 
each, and banks which are using 
the “informative” series are not 
neglecting to give space to the 
departmental copy. 

In the past the A. B. A. has 
been instrumental in getting many 
banks started on the advertising 
road which has led later to their 
becoming very good advertisers. 
Over a thousand banks subscribe 
to the various services, for a mod- 
erate fee, and in the aggregate a 
large volume of advertising has 
had its inception and found its 
chief encouragement in the gui- 
dance thus afforded. 

We consider that our job, par- 
ticularly with reference to the “in- 
formative” series, is dual, and that 
doing one part of it without the 
other would not bring the results 
we seek. The first part is to make 
available the kind of copy which 
we believe will promote better pub- 
lic understanding of banking. The 
second part of this job is to sell 
the banks on the value of doing 
the proper kind of advertising now. 

There is, of course, no thought 
of making a profit out of the ser- 
vice to members or of disturbing 
existing advertising arrangements. 
Where a bank is already adver- 
tising, our services are mainly val- 
uable in that they supplement what 
is being done. They do not re- 
place it, but are more in the nature 
of a reservoir of ideas which can 
be drawn upon in the preparation 
of copy to meet the bank’s own 
peculiar needs. 

Our latest series, planned tc 
achieve the national effect of bet- 
ter general public understanding 
of banking through the widespread 
publication of many thousands of 
local advertisements has an under- 
lying theme which anybody can un- 
derstand. It is that sound banking 
is based on helpful human rela- 
tions and that it has a unity of 
interest with the people of its com- 
munity which binds them together 
with a common purpose. e be- 
lieve that support of this theme 
is a public service as well as a 
service to banking. 

Copy in this series is brief, and 
to the point. Set in bold type, 
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A TRIUMPH for 


ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS 


For more than fourteen weeks our 
great printing and process shops 
worked day and night, whilst other 
fine printers contributed to the great 
mechanical task of producing our 
Jubilee Numbers. We honestly believe 
they have stood head and shoulders 
above the rest. The great wholesale 
newspaper distributors knew that it 
would be so, and with a confidence 
borne over generations of experience 
in public demand for our publications, 
they gave firm orders. 

Then came a colossal demand, un- 
precedented, persistent, and declining 
all suggestion of substitution. 

Many advertisers made a wise invest- 


ment in our Jubilee Numbers 


never before has there been such 
opportunity for long life and world 
penetration by a siugle advertisement. 
Whilst at home we have seen it all, 
great mail ships now plough the seven 
seas so that English people the world 
over may see the Jubilee Numbers of 
Illustrated Newspapers. It has been 
an exhilarating experience: yet an- 
other reminder of the unshakable 
faith demonstrated in our publications 
whose names everybody has learnt 
to remember and respect. 

The Jubilee is over: ILLUSTRATED 
NEWSPAPERS have given to the 
world that permanent record which 
everybody will be proud to keep, 


and we have felt proud to produce. 





The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS — The TATLER — The SKETCH 
The SPHERE — The BYSTANDER — SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 





G. C. Morphett, Advertisement Director, ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, 346 Strand, London, England. 











well leaded and boxed with rules, 
it is planned for about eighty-five 
lines on two columns and 140 lines 
on three columns. In actual use 
by banks it has been expanded to 
all sizes. One bank—the First Na- 
tional of Rimersburg, Pa—has 
sent in a tear sheet of a full-page 
advertisement in the local news- 
paper, made possible by the use 
of larger type and two columns, in- 
stead of one, in the body of the 
advertisement. 

At this stage of the educational 
campaign we have not checked to 
determine the exact number of 
banks that are running the series. 
But we have had many letters of 
appreciation from bankers who 
feel that the theme and the copy 
hews to the line of greatest need 
in these times. And we have been 
told that individual and community 
reactions are very favorable. 

The method selected—that of lo- 
calizing the problem and treating 
it locally—will, we believe, tend to 
build a solid foundation of under- 


— 


J. W. Johnson Heads New 
York Sales Managers 

J. William Johnson, sales manager of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected president of the New 
York Sales Managers Club. He suc- 
ceeds Elon G. Pratt. 

| a McNair, sales manager, Na- 
tional Lead ar: was made first 
vice-president ; Lioyd King, vice- 
president and a: manager, mont, 
Corliss & Company, treasurer. Carol 
Lyttle, Dictaphone Corporation, was re- 
elected secretary. 

Members of the board of vernors 
include Bevan Lawson, Oliver F. Benz, 
ohn G. Jones, J. George Frederick, R. 
} Comyns, and Mr. Pratt. 

. - o 


Streibert Elected Director 


Theodore C. Streibert, assistant to 
Alfred {; McCosker, pt of Station 
WOR, Newark, N. J., has been elected 
a director of the Radio Quaiit Group, 
Inc. Other directors are Jack 1. Straus, 
Paul Hollister, Donald K. David, Hector 
Suyker and Mr. McCosker. 


Lethen to Macfadden 

Edward Lethen, formerly with Modern 
Magazines, has joined the Western office 
at Chicago of the Macfadden Women’s 
Group. 

. . . 

Mattie Roberts Appointed 

Miss Mattie Roberts has been 

inted manager of the New York of 
of the Advertising Record Company. 
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standing, a stone at a time. A 
more friendly attitude toward a 
large number of individual banks 
should .supply a broad base for 
future constructive action. 

The generally suggested method 
—that of nationalizing the problem 
and treating it co-operatively un- 
der the aegis of the A. B. A— 
would seem, by comparison, like 
an attempt to build from the clouds 
down, rather than up from the 
ground. In effect, we are ignoring 
the thunder-heads and setting to 
work on the bare ground beneath. 
And we hope to build something 
which will stand solid and strong 
after the threatening clouds have 
dissolved into thin air, slightly 
warmed by the heated attacks of 
those who would destroy the insti- 
tution of privately owned banking 
because some banks and some bank- 
ers have failed in their trust. That, 
I might add, is putting consider- 
able faith in the power of adver- 
tising, liberally and _ intelligently 
used. 


+ 


Owens-Illinois Advances 
S. J. McGiveran 


Stanley J. McGiveran, sales manager 
of the prescription ware division of the 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, has been 
made manager of sales-merchandising. 
In his new position he will correlate 
the activities of the advertising depart- 
ment, the agency and sales executives 
on related roblems, 

W. M. Gates, who has been man- 
ager of the statistical and inventory con- 
trol division of the sales department, 
has been given the title of assistant to 
the general sales manager. 

T. K. Almroth, continues as adver- 
tising manager. 

. . . 
Stowell with Geyer 

James V. Stowell, who was art director 
of the Ross Advertising Agency and of 
the former Frank Seaman agency, has 
become art director in the Rochester of- 
fice of The Geyer Company, advertising 
agency. 

se: bee 
Gene Davis, Art Director, 
“Pictorial Review” 

Gene Davis, effective July 1, will be- 
come art director of Pictorial Review, 
New York. He has been with Young & 


Rubicam, Inc. 
eee 


Has W. & J. Sloan Account , 
W. & J. Sloane, New York, home 
ce, has appointed Kenyon & 
nec., of that city, as adver- 
omy re Toe 
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When Employees Go Moronic 


When They Think Up Wrong Answers, Outrage Customers, 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 
ScHOOLS 
Scranton, Pa. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are studying the accelerating 
importance of publie relations in 
modern salesmanship. Probably per- 
tinent articles have appeared in your 
publications within the last few 
years, bearing on the effect of adroit 
and capable handling of customers 
by all employees—especially by those 
employees who are not likely to have 
considered the sales significance of 
their actions and attitudes. 

W. C. Wricut, 
Personnel Training Division. 


“WJ HY don’t they use their 
heads ?” 

They are persons at the inner 
ends of telephone lines, or in the 
accounting department, or out on 
the trucks, or in the shipping room, 
or in the credit office—the ones 
who, when customers ask questions, 
or bring in complaints, or write 
out-of-routine letters, always think 
up the wrong answers. 

To Mr. Wright has gone a list 
of articles touching on what can 
be done about them. But, un- 
doubtedly, the problem is suffi- 
ciently important to merit open dis- 
cussion here. 

In a suburban store, a women’s 
wear store in one of those highly 
competitive towns just outside a 
metropolitan center, a woman cus- 
tomer is waiting for her change. 
To fill in the gap, the sales girl 
chats. 

“I suppose,” she remarks, “that 
you know that Miller's store, in 
Stamford, has gone out of business. 
And dear me”—and here the sigh 
of a burdened heart—“TI don’t know 
what I’m going to do now!” 

“You?” the customer asks. 
“How does Miller's closing affect 
you?” ; 
“Jt’s my dresses,” the sales girl 


Ruin Sales—Here’s What to Do 


confides—and as she speaks she 
stands surrounded by so many 
dresses that they hang in the man- 
ner of moss in a jungle. “Oh, no, 
I don’t mean these. These I sell to 
our customers. But for myself, 
I’ve found that Miller’s was the 
only place I could get fitted.” 

Fitted? That which would have 
fitted her most perfectly would 
have come, not from Miller’s, but 
from a lumber yard. Well might 
someone have gone to work on her 
with a shingle. 

Shift the scene. 

In a manufacturer’s branch-office 
salesroom, on a rainy afternoon, a 
buzzer sounds. 

At the information desk, an 
operator swivels from a typewriter 
to say into the PBX transmitter : 

 WhoslePempandGasketCongny. 
Whaoscallingplease? . . . Who 
Justaminute !” 

Without bothering to cup a hand 
over the mouthpiece, she turns and 
calls across the salesmen’s desks : 

“Anybody expecting a call from 
Mr. Lobbaly?” 

A salesman lifts his head and 
asks: “From who?” 

Eyebrows arched in despair at 
the circumambient dumbness with 
which she constantly must con- 
tend, soul-weary against the sea of 
stupidity that forever beats against 
her—but, unfortunately, never quite 
drowns her—the girl repeats, enun- 
ciating loudly and bitingly: 

“Lobbaly! Lob-bal-ly!” 

The salesman sighs. Slowly, he 
shakes his head. “Nope,” he rules, 
“*taint possible. I don’t care what 
that guy on the line says. Nobody 
ever was named Lobbaly.” And he 
turns another page of Spicy Stories. 

The switchboard girl resumes 
charge—if that’s what you call it. 
Into the transmitter she says: 

“There seems to be some mis- 
take, Mr. Lobbaly. Nobody here 
seems to know you. . . . Begpod- 
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don? ... Oh! ... Will you spell 
it, please? ... Yes, L as in Lincoln 

. @as in Abraham... fr as in 
what? ... did you say r.... Now, 
pallease, Mr. Lobbaly, don’t shout ! 
... As in what? ... Booster?... 
Oh, the letter is c! ... But you 
just said it crows... . Oh, r as in 
rooster! ... Yes, r as in rooster 
—lI've got that.... Oh! twor’s... 


a as in Abraham ... 5b as in 
Benjamin... e¢ as in Edward... 
yes, I’ve got that. . . . Oh, two e’s. 


Justaminute !” 

Then, back across the desks, the 
mouthpiece still uncovered— 

“He says his name ain’t Lobbaly. 
It’s Larrabee! 

Spicy Stories closes. A salesman 
lights a cigarette. “My meat,” he 
calls to the girl. “Let me have ’im. 
And forgawsakes try not to break 
the connection !” 

Would a manual of conduct, 
backed, say, by a cleaver, have 
cured these? In the branch sales 
manager’s absence from this mov- 
ing scene, what continuing influ- 
ence would have served to hold the 
good opinion of the mis-named Mr. 
Lobbaly, who, fulfilling a promise 
to expose himself to an appoint- 
ment, was calling to make a date 
with a salesman? 

Perhaps a book would have 
helped. But another expedient, 
antedating both the book and the 
butcher’s persuader, would have 
helped even more. It is a man- 
agerial function that, through the 
atrophy of depression, almost has 
lost the power to operate. It is the 
long-pull, forward-looking function 
called selection. 

Without arguing about it, we 
can agree, no doubt, that a business 
enterprise is not the kind of in- 
stitution to dedicate to the polishing 
of rough diamonds. Underneath— 
although admittedly the chances 
are against them—they may be 
gems of purest ray. But if their 
manners are boorish and their 
I. Q’s just a hairline above nil, no 
practical amount of enforced read- 
ing and no attainable quantity or 
quality of educational oratory in 
the assembly hall will civilize them. 

Yet examples of the alternative 
are not hard to find. In their spe- 
cialized province of rationalized 
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administration, counselors in office 
management for years have been 
preaching : 

Look first to selection! Pick your 
people intelligently, by pre-deter- 
mined standards. Select human 
material as carefully as you select 
materials for your processes of 
manufacture. Out of cotton, you 
can’t make wool: out of lead, you 
can’t make silver. 

Pick well. With specific tasks 
in mind and against specific stand- 
ards for those tasks, pick carefully. 
Then, knowing your humans, hav- 
ing observed their characteristics 
and, if possible, having tested their 
tendencies and gauged their ca- 
pacities and limitations, assign them 
to kinds of work in which a mini- 
mum of training will enable them 
to operate. effectively and accept- 
ably. And finally, if later you find 
that you have assigned wrongly, 
then, for the good of your people 
and the good of your business, 
don’t hesitate to transfer. 

Thus operates—and this, of 
course, is no secret—a _ well-man- 
aged, well-manned personnel de- 
partment. 


Depression Has Close-Hauled 
Personnel Work 


Short-sailing through the de- 
pression has close-hauled personnel 
work so tightly as almost to bring 
it up standing. With the upturn 
of business, with man-power ex- 
pansion near at hand, now is the 
time to ease the sheet. 

Now is the time to resume, or to 
step-up, such studies as those that 
have been conducted by the Bureau 
of Personnel Research at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
by the Research Bureau for Retail 
Training at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and by a number of other 
fact-finding agencies that have 
essayed to determine how the alert, 
straight-thinking workers and how 
the dim-witted ones, respectively, 
get that way. 

The fact-finders have amassed 
and augmented a body of illumi- 
nating data, all of it bearing upon 
these two questions: How to se- 
lect? How to train? 

And meanwhile, the better-in- 
formed employers are coming to 
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STACK-GOBLE ADVERTISING AGENCY 


8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
400 MADISON AVENVE.NEW YORK CiTY 


New York, H.Y. 
June 2lst, 1955 


The Editor 
Printer's Ink 

185 Madison Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Sir: 


I am moved to congratulate you, sir, on the manner in which 
you now, and have been for some time past, dealing with the 
radio phase of national advertising. 


This infant of advertising —- radio — has been something 
of a problem child and no institution or publication in the 
advertising business has taken a deeper, more serious and 
honest interest in the child than Printer's Ink. 


Of course, you have found fault with radio and some of the 
practices that have been indulged in, but this honest 
criticism has been necessary in the way of diagnosis and 
remedy. At all times, I have noticed, you have tried to show 
how it could be improved by emphasizing the viewpoint of the 
audience. In other words, you have gone on the sound theory 
which must underlie advertising as a whole, that the more the 
public's interests are served, the better for the business 
itself. 


The fact that you entered this radio job by employing a man 
with practical first-hand knowledge and experience in radio 
as your radio editor is an indication of the way you do things 
and I think we in the agency business who are most interested 
in the successful sale of advertising to American business 
should be ready to tell you of our appreciation. 


Cordially yours, 


oA 


R.A.Porter:lirb Vice President 
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realize what the fact-finders long 
have known—that the part of every 
executive’s job about which he 
never can know too much and 
about which he never can be over- 
supplied with skill is the picking 
of his people, and their training 
and super vision. 

Money isn’t made by formula. 
Successful employers make it by 
wielding, with all the guidance they 
can enlist and all the artistry they 
can acquire, the abilities, the in- 
tellects, of men and women who 
come to them in infinite variety. 

Encouragingly, most of those 
who come can be led—if, indeed, 
they need more than to be shown 
how—to merge their working-hour 
interests with the interests of the 
boss. If they need teaching, most 
of them can be taught to be tact- 
ful, to be considerate, to be fair, 
to be’ friendly, to be firm—and all 
the time to contribute, no matter 
how dire the emergency, to the 
customer’s comfort and conveni- 
ence and good-feeling. 


Manuals Can Be an 
Effective Help 


Manuals help, and tremendously. 
A book of a hundred suggestions 
for meeting contingencies—what, 
specifically, to say—will accom- 
plish at least two worth-while ob- 
jectives. It actually will serve to 
meet, satisfactorily, many a cus- 
tomer-emergency ; and its very at- 
titude, its tone, its built-in char- 
acter cannot fail to transmit, to a 
gratifying number of workers, 
enough of the spirit of the enter- 
prise and enough of its honorable 
intention to spread throughout the 
organization a wholesomely im- 
proved understanding. 

To increase sales, any number 
of companies have resorted to 
“every-employee-a-salesman” cam- 
paigns. The campaigns have sold 
goods—sold electrical appliances 
laundry service, telephone service, 
and what-not. In two months, 
35,000 employees of Westinghouse 
sold merchandise—in 56,000 sales— 
to the total of $2,750,000. Forty- 
four hundred employees of the 
General Motors Acceptance Cor- 
poration and the General Exchange 
Insurance Corporation swung into 
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a twenty-five-day drive and sold 
General Motors products to the 
total of $1,200,000. In four months, 
Bell System employees turned in 
orders to the total of 740,000. 

Reporting how _ eighty-seven 
companies conducted employee-sales 
campaigns, a bulletin of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany stresses the importance of 
preparation—of coaching employees 
in the product’s sales points, of 
arousing and holding their enthusi- 
asm, of launching special advertis- 
ing to reinforce them. 

Out of such effort as this, out 
of inter-office and inter-department 
contests, out of weekly meetings, 
out of staged sales presentations, 
one highly important by-product— 
and the very desideratum with 
which this discussion is concerned 
—must emerge. 

No employee who has gone 
through the heat and the hoopla ox 
an employees’ sales campaign can 
wholly escape absorbing at least a 
glimmering of what the business is 
all about. No employee can survive 
such an experience without having 
acquired the suspicion—at least 
the suspicion—that the customer, 
right or wrong, is a person fairly 
important. 

Granting, of course, that it is not 
the only remedy available, the ques- 
tion arises: Is an employee- sales- 
campaign too ponderous a measure 
with which to meet employee mis- 
feasance? Perhaps management 
will need to answer that question 
for itself. However, this seems 
certain: If the issue were left to 
the multitudinous and mis-called 
Messrs. Lobbaly who are left hang- 
ing on telephones while moronic 
intelligences decide what to do with 
them, then the Messrs. Lobbaly— 
who also have been written cryptic 
letters in answer to their com- 
plaints and kept waiting at counters 
while salesmen told each other 
jokes, and generally mistreated and 
spiritually mauled around by the 
benighted minions of business 
houses from whom they would buy 
goods—if the ‘issue were left to 
them, then all the Messrs. Lobbaly 
would vote for something far more 
lethal. 
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Without Competitive Copy 


Pittsburgh Steel Company Fence tess | Subordinates 


Talking Points to Showing Better Pr 


IDE interest and a flood of 

orders for copies followed the 
recent publication of a manual on 
fences by the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company. This “Ready Reference 
Fence Guide” not only has gone 
out in large numbers to fence deal- 
ers and prospective buyers, whose 
appreciation has been generously 
expressed, but has been added to 
the standard text and reference 
books in agricultural colleges and 
vocational high schools. 

The good-will gained by the 
Pittsburgh Steel Company through 
the “Guide” is not without its ad- 
vertising lesson, for in its prepara- 
tion the advertising function has 
been placed second in importance 
to a straightforward presentation 
of facts. 

It deals in its seven sections with 
the manufacture of fence, the se- 
lection of fence according to use 
and climate, the judging of fence 
values, the erection of fencing, 
modern poultry management with 








uct Uses 


special reference to the use of 
fence, the uses for welded fence 
fabrics, and miscellaneous informa- 
tion of general interest to farm- 
ers, stockmen and dealers—all from 
a fair and detached viewpoint. 

But more than that, the guide is 
the reflection of an interesting ad- 
vertising policy. In the fence field, 
competition has been heavy, stand- 
ards difficult to establish, and 
advertising claims conflicting and 
confusing. There being no great 
profit in the sale of the product, 
fence merchants have been easier 
to bore thansto impress with high- 
pressure selling methods. The re- 
sult has been a fair amount of 
cynicism on the part of dealer and 
consumer, 

In the face of these industry 
conditions, which date back a num- 
ber of years, the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company realized the futility of 
trying to compete with still more 
adjectives and so it adopted the 
constructive policy of devoting its 








Showing some of the factual and informative pages in the “Guide” 
81 
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limited advertising efforts toward 
promoting an increased use of the 
product by persistently pointing 
out to farmers, merchants and 
others the need for fence; the 
economy and increased productivity 
of having farms well arranged and 
fields well fenced and other sound 
though unspectacular teachings. 

In following this policy, its aim 
has been to put a little plus value 
in its advertising, to render a ser- 
vice to the reader, beyond merely 
talking about its products. The 
company has furnished merchants 
with sales hints and helps that ap- 
ply to many items in their stores; 
has given to farmers information 
and charts pointing out better 
farming practice whether or not 
directly related to fence purchases ; 
and has shown suburbanites and 
other urban home owners how to 
solve many a landscaping problem, 
sometimes by means df fences. 

While no immediate, spectacular 
and traceable results could be ex- 
pected from this advertising ap- 
proach, the company does believe, 
judging from its “fan” mail, that 
it gradually has won the recogni- 
tion and respect of many to whom 
its advertising has been addressed. 

Many consumers who receive the 
advertising express appreciation, 
especially of the plus-service fea- 
tures, and make requests for mate- 
rial for their friends and neighbors. 
Home demonstration workers, 
county agricultural agents and high 
school instructors ask for much 
of this material. Merchants gen- 
erally seem to respect the sincerity 
of this service policy beyond the 
mere dollars-and-cents’ dealings di- 
rectly concerning the product. 

As one phase of this type of 
promotion, the Pittsburgh Steel 
Company felt that a handbook 
making it clear just how steel for 
fence was manufactured and by 
what standards it ought to be 
judged, would re-act to the bene- 
fit of consumer and reputable man- 
ufacturer alike. 

The “Ready Reference Fence 

+ 


Joins Manning Studios 

H. G. Stokes has joined the Mannin 
Studios, Inc., Cleveland, as manager o' 
the photographic department. 
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Guide” has done exactly that, mak- 
ing out a strong case for the use 
of good steel. The sections deal- 
ing with the manufacturing process 
and fence standards are clear, to 
the point, and thorough, giving the 
layman a serviceable notion of the 
elements of steel milling and an 
idea of what claims are to be dis- 
counted and which are to be re- 
spected. 

Factors like the zinc uniformly 
used for the coating of fence wire 
are set in a clearer perspective, 
and the consumer is shown that 
the quality of fence depends chiefly 
on steel, although, as the guide 
points out, “It is true that a coat- 
ing of zinc will protect fence wire 
against rust for a certain period 
of time. For this reason reputable 
fence makers have for years been 
careful to apply good quality zinc 
coatings to their fences.” 

This pushing of the entire in- 
dustry rather than the Pittsburgh 
mame is a_ practice followed 
throughout the book. As in its 
advertising, the company’s concern 
here is with the expansion of the 
market for fence and a chance for 
the consumer to find out what's 
what. 

Other sections are even more 
directly aimed toward the benefit 
of the consumer. There is a sec- 
tion of charts carefully noting the 
kinds of fence to be used in con- 
nection with all kinds of livestock 
and poultry, under corrosive, aver- 
age and dry atmospheric conditions. 
A section on fence erection out- 
lines correct procedure to keep 
posts from being pulled—methods 
of sinking posts, bracing them and 
stretching the wire. 

Obviously a book of this kind 
is going to be kept and referred 
to by dealer and consumer. 

According to Elmer T. Wible, 
advertising manager of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company, this policy 
of service has been in effect long 
enough for the company to know 
that it pays best in more ways 
than one. 


+ 


With Underwood & Underwood 


Charles Thill photographer, has 
joined thé staff of Underw Under- 
wood Illustration Studios, Inc., Chicago. 
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Pacific Clubs Meet 


San Diego, Calif., 
June 25. 





(By Wire) 


Wit the largest attendance in 
several years, the convention 
of the Pacific Advertising Clubs 
Association meeting this week at 
San Diego, Calif., took as_ its 
theme, “The Asset Test of Adver- 
tising.” Speakers at the general 
sessions and at nine departmental 
sessions keyed their talks to this 
text. 

At the time of filing this wire, 
the nominating committee had not 
yet made its nomination for presi- 
dent of the association, Merriam H. 
Holtz, of Portland, Oreg., senior 
vice-president who automatically 
would have been nominated to head 
the group to succeed D. R. Min- 
shall, of San Diego, having sent 
word that he would not be able 
to accept. 

Nominations for other officers, 
equivalent to election, were: 
Margaret Lewis, Los Angeles, vice- 
president at large ; George Wisting, 
Portland, senior vice-president ; 
Chester Womer, Seattle, secretary- 
treasurer ; C. K. Graham, Spokane, 
vice-president, District Two; 
Charles Pritchard, San Francisco, 
vice-president, District Four. 

The present convention marks 
the thirty-second annual gathering 
of the Pacific clubs. Seattle was 
selected as the convention city for 
1936, 


- 


Four A’s Install Chapter 
in Washington 

William Prosser, president of the 
Strang & Prosser "Advertising Agency, 
has been named chairman of the newly 
installed Washington Geotes of the 
American Association Advertising 
Agencies. He is the retiring president 
of the Pacific Association of ertising 
Agencies. The Washington chapter is 
the first of four to be installed this 
month on the Pacific Coast. 

Other officers are: Burt Cochran, Mc- 
Cann-Erickson, Inc., vice-chairman, and 

Stone, The Izzard Company, 

secretary-treasurer. Governors of the 
chapter include: R. P. Milne, Milne & 
company; Warren E. Kraft, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company; C. P. Constantine, 
Botsford-Constantine & Gardner, all of 
Seattle, and Raymond P. Kelley, Syver- 
son- -Kelley, Inc. 
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Cigarettes 1 1 














Cigar Box ... 
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Then why buy and ship a heavy 
wooden box when you can save 
money by using 


ELECTROKIT 


25% LIGHTER 
40% CHEAPER 


Electrokit is a patented, proc- 
essed container designed by us 
for shipping our advertising plates 
safely ...and at the lowest cost. 

Hundreds of thousands of our 
electrotypes have been delivered 
in Electrokits. Up to six plates 
may be shipped in one Electrokit. 

Only Electrographic service gives 
you the money-saving Electrokit and 
the localized national distribution. 


Ask about both. Write or phone. 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 


DIVIBION OF EL 1On, NEW YORK 


216 EAST 45th STREET, N. Y. 


New York + Chicago + Indianapolis 
Detroit + San Francisco 




















Junior Capper-Kelly Bills 


(Continued from page 9) 


it is an unlawful interference with 
private business. It is not a valid 
exercise of the police power and 
it is not for the protection of the 
peace, health, safety, morals, or 
welfare of the public.” 

This case is now before the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court for review 
upon appeal. And even if that 
court sustains the validity of the 
section in question its decision will 
be subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 

In the Pyroil case Judge Wil- 
son considered and distinguished 
the decision by the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the New 
York milk case. (Nebbia vs. 
New York.) Then he went on 
to say: “In the cases cited in the 
briefs the prices or rates were es- 
tablished by statute or by a legally 
constituted agency authorized by 


law so to do, and were not per-. 


mitted to be fixed by a private in- 
dividual, either as manufacturer, 
producer, owner or otherwise. By 
the statute under consideration 
there is no attempt at price control 
or price regulation. The legisla- 
ture has not established prices, and 
has set no standard of reasonable- 
ness by which the same may be 
established. The prices arbi- 
trarily fixed by a producer or by 
an owner through a contract with 
any dealer are the prices which 
must prevail throughout the state 
if the statute be valid. Yet the 
Nebbia case holds only that the 
State may regulate or fix prices. 
Furthermore, the statute makes it 
actionable to sell at a price less 
than that ‘stipulated in any con- 
tract’ between the producer or 


owner and any other person. Thus, 


the making of a single contract 
would establish the price at which 
all dealers must sell a given com- 
modity, even though such contract 
were made with a small dealer in 
an obscure community.” 

The case before Judge Fitz- 
patrick was Waco Products Co. 
vs. Sunset Cut Rate Drug Co., de- 
cided on January 24, 1934. In this 





case a temporary injunction was 
entered against a retailer cutting 
the price fixed by a contract to 
which he was not a party. No ap- 
peal was taken. In the course of 
his opinion Judge Fitzpatrick said: 
“The only ground, therefore, upon 
which the validity of the enact- 
ment here considered can be at- 
tacked is that its provisions consti- 
tute an interference with the due 
process clauses of the State and 
Federal. Constitution, and there- 
fore an invalid attempt to exer- 
cise the so-called police power. 

. Careful search among the re- 
ported decisions of the appellate 
courts of this and other states and 
of the federal courts reveals no de- 
cision declaring a statute of the 
type here involved to be violative 
of due process or any other con- 
stitutional provision, nor to be an 
unjustified exercise of the so-called 
state police power. 

“This court can and does take 
judicial notice of the fact that the 
price-cutting of the type com- 
plained of in plaintiff’s complaint 
not only undermines lawful rights 
and interests of the plaintiff, but 
jeopardizes the very economic ex- 
istence of hundreds of independent 
retail dealers seeking their liveli- 
hood within the territorial juris- 
diction of this court. In these days 
of economic adjustment and prog- 
ress, it is particularly important 
that the courts do not fail to re- 
gard the salutory principle of con- 
stitutional law that the legislative 
body is presumed to be guided by 
proper considerations of public pol- 
icy and that the will of the people 
as expressed through their duly 
elected representatives shall not be 
interfered with unless it very 
clearly appears that there has been 
a capricious or arbitrary abuse of 
legislative power.’ 

The case before Judge Pacht was 
General Cigar Store vs. The Drug 
Market, decided on September 18, 
1934. A permanent injunction was 
entered against a dealer cutting 
the price fixed by a contract to 
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which he was not a party. This 
case has been appealed; but the 
decision in the Factor case will 
control it. 

In the course of his opinion 
Judge Pacht said: “It certainly was 
within the Constitutional preroga- 
tive of the legislature to determine 
that the practice of under-selling 
branded and trade-marked com- 
modities was destructive of the 
economic fabric of the state, and 
with the exercise of this preroga- 
tive the courts are without power 
to interfere. * * * It is a subject 
which concerns the general welfare 
of all the people of the state and 
one with which the legislature had 
constitutional powers to deal. * * * 
Realizing the damage which price- 
cutting has done to the conduct of 
retail trade and the hardships 
which it has imposed upon large 
groups of people dependent for a 
livelihood upon a stabilized price 
structure, the legislature has de- 
termined that for the general wel- 
fare of the state it should be 
prohibited. It has met an evil in 
merchandising methods which has 
developed as an incident of unre- 
strained and uncontrolled competi- 
tion, by imposing certain legal obli- 
gations of fair dealing upon 
persons selling trade-marked and 
branded commodities. 

“It is a fair exercise of the police 
power to meet changing economic 
trends. The concept that the police 
power of the state is limited to 
those matters which affect only the 
health, public peace or morals of 
the people was definitely held 
erroneous so far as judicial prec- 
edent in this state is concerned, 
long before the so-called ‘New 
Deal’ legislation came before the 
courts for interpretation. * * * To 
the claims * * * that the act is 
violative of the fifth and fourteenth 
amendments of the Federal Con- 
stitution as they relate to ‘due 
process,’ there is a complete an- 
swer in the language of Justice 
Roberts in the Nebbia case * * * 
Nor can it be said that legislation 
of the very kind here assailed as in 
violation of defendant’s constitu- 
tional right to own and sell its 
property. is without respectable 
judicial approval.” 
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In my opinion this section in- 
volves an unconstitutional delega- 
tion of legislative power in viola- 
tion of section 1 of article 1 of the 
Constitution of the United States ; 
as well as a denial of the due 
one of law guaranteed by the 

ourteenth Amendment to that 
Constitution. For it is effective to 
empower a manufacturer to make 
the law governing the re-sale price 
of his product. A power subject 
to no restraint other than the man- 
ufacturer’s own discretion and con- 
trolled by no standard prescribing 
a basis for safeguarding the public 
interest. Wherefore it may be 
arbitrarily and unreasonably ex- 
ercised in derogation of the public 
welfare. In expressing this opin- 
ion I am guided solely by constitu- 
tional considerations. I recognize 
the constructive purpose of this 
act and I am familiar with much 
of the good it has accomplished. 
And I concur in the view that valid 
State legislation preventive of un- 
fair price competition can and 
should be enacted. 

But whether this section is offen- 
sive to the Constitution of the 
United States is a question that 
remains open until the Supreme 
Court of the United States has 
decided it. If the decision is that 
this section is valid, then the act 
is an effective instrument of re- 
sale price control by the manufac- 
turer. Otherwise it is not. For in 
that event a dealer who declines 
to become a party to the permitted 
contract is left free to sell the 
merchandise he has bought and 
owns at any cut price he pleases. 
And the only limitation upon his 
freedom to do so is his ability to 
secure such merchandise. 

> @ 2s 


The California Act was further 
amended in 1933 to add the fol- 
lowing two additional sections : 


Section la. Every person, partner- 
ship, firm, corporation, joint stock 
company, or other association en- 
gaged in business within this State, 
who shall sell any article or product 
at less than the cost thereof to such 
vendor, or give away any article or 
product, for the purpose of injuring 
competitors and destroying com- 
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petition, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on _ conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars 

($500), or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both 
said fine and imprisonment. The 
term “cost” as applied to production 
is hereby defined as including the 
cost of raw materials, labor and all 
necessary overhead expenses of the 
producer; and as applied to dis- 
tribution “cost” shall mean the cost 
of the article or product to the 
distributor and vendor plus the 
cost of doing business by said dis- 
tributor and vendor. The provisions 
of this section shall not apply to 
any sale made: (1) In closing out 
in good faith the owner’s stock or 
any part thereof for the purpose of 
discontinuing his trade in any such 
stock or commodity, that is, as in 
the case of the sale of seasonal 
goods, or to the bona fide sale of 
perishable goods to prevent loss to 
the vendor by spoilage or deprecia- 
tion; (2) When the goods are dam- 
aged or deteriorated in quality, and 
notice is given to the public thereof; 
(3) By any officer acting under the 
orders of any court. 

Section Ie. The secret payment 
or allowance of rebates, refunds, 
commissions, or unearned discounts, 
whether in the form of money or 
otherwise, or secretly extending to 
certain purchasers special services 
or privileges not extended to all 
purchasers purchasing upon like 
terms and conditions, to the injury 
of a competitor and where such pay- 
ment or allowance tends to destroy 
competition, is an unfair trade 
practice and any person, persons, 
firm, partnership, corporation, or as- 
sociation resorting to such trade 
practice shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor and on _ conviction 
thereof shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding five hundred dollars 
($500), or by imprisonment not 
exceeding six months, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion 
of the court. 

* * * 

The California Act has provoked 
the enactment of similar legislation 
in eight other States in 1935. They 
are: Iowa, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Washington and Wisconsin. The 
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laws enacted by these eight States 
are substantially identical with the 
California Act with the following 
exceptions. The Iowa, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania and Washington laws 
omit sections la and Ic of the Cali- 
fornia Act. The Wisconsin law 
omits section la of the California 
Act and adds the following new 
provisions : 

Upon complaint of any person 
that any contract containing the 
provisions referred to in Subsection 
(3) is unfair and unreasonable as 
to the minimum resale price therein 
stipulated, the department of agri- 
culture and markets may in _ its 
discretion serve by registered mail 
upon the parties to said contract 
notice of the time and place for a 
hearing on said complaint, at which 
hearing said parties shall show 
cause why the said contract should 
not be set aside. If upon such 
hearing the department of agricul- 
ture and markets shall find that 
such contract is unfair and unrea- 
sonable as to its minimum resale 
price provisions, said department 
may by special order declare such 
contract to be in restraint of trade. 

The department of agriculture 
and markets shall assess the costs 
of such proceeding against such 
contracting parties in case it finds 
such contract unfair and unreason- 
able and against the complainant if 
it finds such contract fair and rea- 
sonable, provided, however, that the 
costs against any one complainant 
in any one complaint shall not ex- 
ceed five dollars. 

Decisions in such cases shall be 
subject to judicial review as pro- 
vided in Section 99.27. 

This section shall not apply to 
any co-operative society or associa- 
tion not organized for profit. 

Any contract, express or implied, 
entered into in violation of any of 
the provisions of Sections 133.17, 
133.18, 133.185 or 133.186, is an 
illegal contract and no recovery 
shall be had thereon. 

The intent of Sections 133.17 to 
133.186 and Section 133.25 is to 
safeguard the public against the 
creation of perpetuation of monopo- 
lies and to foster and encourage 
competition by prohibiting unfair 
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and discriminatory practices under 
which fair and honest competition 
is destroyed or prevented. Said 
sections shall be liberally construed 
so that their beneficent purposes 
may be subserved. 

The attorney general shall insti- 
tute, manage, control, and direct, 
by himself, his deputy or any of 
his assistants, in the proper county, 
all prosecutions for violations of 
Sections 133.17 * * * to 133.186 
and for such purpose shall have and 
exercise all powers conferred upon 
district attorneys in such cases. It 
shall be the duty of the district 
attorney in the county in which any 
such prosecution may be instituted 
or pending to co-operate with and 
assist the attorney general in such 
prosecution. 

If complaint shall be made to the 
attorney general that any corpora- 
tion is guilty of unfair discrimina- 
tion, as defined by the provisions of 
¢ © © Sections 133.17 *.* * to 
133.186, he shall investigate such 
complaint and for that purpose he 
may subpoena witnesses, administer 
oaths, take testimony and require 
the production of books or other 
documents, and, if in his opinion 
sufficient grounds exist therefor, he 
may prosecute an action in the name 
of the state in the proper court to 
annul the charter or revoke the 
permit of such corporation, as the 
case may be, and to permanently 
enjoin such corporation from doing 
business in this state, and if in 
such action the court shall find 
that such corporation is guilty of 
unfair discrimination, as defined by 
the provisions of said * * * Sections 
133.17 * * * to 133.186, such court 
shall annul the charter or revoke 
the permit of such corporation, and 
may permanently enjoin it from 
transacting business in this state.” 
* * * 


It is to be finally noted that: 

(1) Bills for a similar law are 
now pending before the legislatures 
of Alabama and Illinois. 

(2) Bills for a similar law failed 
of enactment in 1935 in the follow- 
ing States: Arizona, Colorado, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, Oklahoma, South: Dakota, 
Texas, Utah and Wyoming. 
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House Organs 


A sample copy © 
of The William Feather 
Magazine*, which is typical 
of the House Magazines we 
edit and print for 25 different 
companies, will be sent to 
any business executive who 
writes us on his company’s 
letterhead. 

*The house organ about 
which business executives 


have said, “‘It is the only 
one I take home and read.” 


THE 
WILLIAM FEATHER 
COMPANY 
540 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 








5 Sane 


"Journal Daily and Sun- 
day" has been symbolized 
J.D.S. on Minneapolis De- 
partment Store advertis- 
ing schedules. Look at 
the May record. . Journal 
total for all Department 
Stores a Sunday lead of 
40%, and a daily lead of 
74°%—a total monthly 
lead of 84,545 lines. 








THE MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 
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Road Closed— It occurred to 


rs. Emily 
Detour = Newell Blair 


that advertising is at the crossroads. 
That occurred to Mrs. Blair while 
she was in Chicago. In fact, by the 
queerest of coincidence, it occurred 
to her right spang at the opening of 
her address before the Advertising 
Federation of America. 

“Tt occurs to me,” Mrs. Blair 
began, “that the profession of ad- 
vertising is at the crossroads.” 

Mrs. Blair had gone all the way 
out from Washington, where she 
had been pretty busy fixing things 
up, officially, for the consumers, 
and, what with one thing and an- 
other, she just hadn’t got around to 
thinking about advertising’s status. 
And then, right at the moment 
when she was clearing her throat to 
talk to the advertisers, themselves, 
whop, like a bolt out of the blue, 
this crossroads business struck her. 
And, of course, she had to men- 
tion it. 


“Tt occurs to me,” she said, “that 
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the profession of advertising is at 
the crossroads.” 

After that disquieting discovery 
and revelation, a body just had to 
be pretty serious. And Mrs. Blair 
was. A charming person, and al- 
ways helpful, she did her best. But 
few visages lighted with renewed 
hope as she explained to her hear- 
ers that the way across the con- 
tretemps was a Federal pathway 
somehow related to grading. 

Politely, of course, the listeners 
listened on. But each of them 
knew that, if the well-meaning lady 
from the bureau actually had found 
a crossroads, she had found the 
wrong one. 

For the crossroads they knew— 
as who doesn’t?—is the one where 
stand the barrier and the sign 
reading : 

UNTIL APPROPRIATIONS ARE 
STRENGTHENED—Go Siow! 

And that’s the one we'd all like 
to know how to get around. 





No More David —— 
ae very properly 
Waiting points out that if 
the Government ownership and 
Socialist groups in the New Deal 
could be side-tracked, recovery 
would come along pretty fast 
through private spending. In which 
case there would be no need for 
worry over the apparent break- 
down of the machinery through 
which the President still hopes to 
put his work relief plan into effect. 
But Mr. Lawrence will probably 
agree that such side-tracking is al- 
together unlikely—that the fantastic 
economic theories of the Tugwells 
and the Ezekiels will still be heavily 
influential and that political dema- 
gogues in Congress will continue 
making will-of-the-wisp promises 
that cannot possibly be fulfilled. 
This being the case, the next best 
thing—the only thing, in fact—is to 


find out what should .be done and 


do it. 
It isn’t going to do a great deal 
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of good to declaim about the way 
business could go ahead if what 
Merryle Stanley Rukeyser calls 
“the shallow academic critics and 
economic amateurs” were forced to 
forego, for a time, their favorite 
indoor sport of* business-baiting. 
The strong editorials that are now 
running in newspapers and other 
publications demanding that busi- 
nes§ shall have a fairly even oppor- 
tunity are all well enough as a 
means of keeping alive sentiment 
on the subject. But to defer posi- 
tive action against that time in the 
indefinite future when baiting may 
possibly not be so burdensome is 
no more sensible than some of the 
strange bootstrap economic schemes 
that are being hatched in Wash- 
ington. 

What we are trying to say in 
our untutored way is that there 
are certain underlying principles «in 
business that, properly applied, can 
neither be made nor broken by law. 

When, back in 1914, Henry Ford 
inaugurated the five-dollar day, he 
did more to bring about social jus- 
tice than any amount of law making 
could accomplish. 

And now comes the Nunn-Bush 
Shoe Company of Milwaukee with 
a plan to put all its factory workers 
on a yearly salary. Every worker 
is to get fifty-two pay checks a 
year. Each is to know that, short 
of a business calamity, his job is 
secure for at least twelve months. 

This is real progressivism. Labor 
is no longer a commodity around 
the Nunn-Bush plant; the manage- 
ment recognizes that workers have 
hearts, minds and emotions. 

“It is amazing,” rematks the 
Milwaukee Journal, in telling how 
vastly superior the Nunn-Bush 
plan is to the old process of hiring 
and firing, “that we have done so 
well as we have with this cloud of 
insecurity over the great majority 
of ‘our people. We have borne it 
because’ many an American worker 
has established a home and raised a 
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family with no more security than 
the whim of the boss, no more as- 
surance for tomorrow than the 
reckles system of hiring and firing 
offered him.” 

Nunn-Bush is a small organiza- 
tion as compared with the Ford 
Motor Company. But its yearly 
salary plan shows once more how 
business can do more about gen- 
uine social uplift than can all the 
theorists and dreamers that can be 
crowded into Washington. 

We are citing the Nunn-Bush 
example not as one that should be 
followed generally, but as showing 
the inherent undeniable superiority 
of business brains and courage 
over the shallow vaporings of the 
politicians. 

Business can do a fairly good job 
if it will regardless of what is at- 
tempted in Washington. It may as 
well make up its mind that aca- 
demic unwisdom is sure to remain 
prominent in the picture. If it 
waits for friendly gestures from 
that source before it drives ahead 
in the way it would were there less 
uncertainty, it may have to wait too 
long. 

In spite of the busybodies, goods 
can be produced, advertised and 
sold; profits can be made and dis- 
tributed. Let us have no more 
waiting. The politicians will always 
be with us in one form or another. 
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_— Matter May 30 said edi- 
of Position torially' that the 


question as to where an advertise- 
ment should appear in a news- 
paper is considerably overrated in 
importance. 

Paul M. Harlan, a San Fran- 
cisco advertising agent, writes 
thanking us for the editorial 
and endorsing it, but asking the 
question : 

“Was it based on merely the 
writer’s general impression of. the 
situation or did he have facts and 
figures to support his stand? 













Frankly, I am personally preju- 
diced in his favor and I would ap- 
preciate it if you could go further 
and give me any information you 
can on the statistical background 
for the writer’s declaration.” 

The essence of what we tried to 
set forth in the statement that 
brings Mr. Harlan’s approval is: 
Does anybody really know what is 
good position? 

Printers’ INK took no “stand.” 
It merely sought to raise this ques- 
tion and to draw certain compari- 
sons that seem to indicate that 
most of the excitement about posi- 
tion is unwarranted. 

When an advertiser becomes 
fanatical in his position requests it 
would seem that the burden of 
proof in the form of statistics was 
on that advertiser rather than upon 
the publisher. 

If an advertiser can definitely 
prove through scientific research 
that one position in a newspaper is 
better than another, only then can 
he be excused for asking for the 
position. 

However, if such proof were pos- 
sible the advertiser would probably 
find that the newspaper would (and 
of course should) charge a pre- 
mium for the position proved to be 
the most desirable. 

If the advertiser does not possess 
such positive proof, how can he 
justify unreasonable position re- 
quests ? 

If that which is 

big must also be 

bad, then we live 
in a world of evil. If current 
governmental philosophy is sound, 
then the Creator foisted upon man- 
kind a universe permeated with 
malevolence. 

Yet, of what we hear from 
Washington, how much need we 
take seriously? When a Huey 
Long roars “Amen!” to a project 
that even faintly seems to harmon- 
ize with his own brassy keynote of 


Penalizing 
Bigness 
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soaking the rich, we remember that 
the Kingfish is a politician. 

But when a President sends to 
Congress, in the guise of a mes- 
sage, an argumentative thesis, de- 
veloping a social theology that out- 
flanks the farthes?-left of his leftist 
opposition, sportsmanship may sug- 
gest that we admire his strategy, 
but a proper regard for the future 
of industry confronts us with the 
question: Where does his sincerity 
end and his politics begin? 

To be specific, how seriously 
does the President believe that a 
big enterprise is wicked because it 
is big and—conversely and inevit- 
ably—that a little enterprise is 
righteous because it is little? In 
such reasoning as this, where does 
intellectual honesty conceal itself, 
the while expediency takes charge? 

For, obviously, if bigness is 
wrong, then the Grand Canyon is 
an outrage, the Rocky Mountains 
are an atrocity, the Pacific Ocean 
is a crime, the earth itself is a 
malignancy—and the Devil is an 
elephant. 

Assume, if we must, that the tax 
message was a trial balloon, con- 
cede, if we must, that in part it 
was an answer—and an angry an- 
swer—to the Supreme Court, we 
cannot evade regretting that, at a 
time when industry awaits encour- 
agement, and needs encouragement, 
there should emerge from the 
White House a declaration so de- 
void of co-operative spirit. 

And the President’s best friends 
scarcely can evade regretting that, 
at so crucial a moment, he occupied 
himself, not with the kind of con- 
structive statesmanship of which 
he is so capable, but with vote- 
getting maneuver. 

Shall we conclude that this most 
recent incident—message and all— 
is just a typographical error, assure 
ourselves that ultimately sanity 
must prevail, and return, as from 
an unpleasant vacation, to our 


jobs? 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising + Merchandising Counsel 


40 EAST 34TH STREET 


NEW YORK 


A difference 


Although in total volume we 
are one of the largest agencies 
in the country, our client list 
is notably smaller than that of 
other large agencies. 

Each account to which we 
are appointed takes on an im- 
portance not measured by its 
volume; and the necessity for 
giving satisfaction to each 
client is correspondingly vital. 


*“‘NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL” 









































The Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 





THIS week the Class opens with 
a book review of a mailing 
piece. This phraseology is not as 
inconsistent as it first seems, for 
across the Schoolmaster’s desk 
there comes a volume called “Power 
Savers—a Condensed Treatise,” a 
mailing piece gotten up like an 
ordinary cardboard cover book ex- 
cept that, inside, the book has no 
pages but is hollow. The publisher 
is the Tide Water Oil Company 
and the piece is being sent to about 
6,500 prospects and customers for 
Tide Water industrial greases. 

“ And yet, even though the inside 
of this book has no pages, its con- 
tents are interesting. Attached to the 
inside front cover is a transparent 
tube, about three inches long, con- 
taining a generous sample of 
grease, alongside of which is 
printed the following copy: “Note 
the green cast. This is the natural 
color of paraffine base oils used in 
compounding Tide Water Green 
Cast Greases. It is a paraffine 


base cylinder stock oil having high 
flash and fire points.” 
Below 


the tube is outlined a 





circle and copy directs the receiver 
of the mailing to “Squeeze some 
out here. Uncap and open the 
tube, pinch the top with a pencil 
Squeeze out some of the grease. 
Note the green cast which identifies 
this finished product. Feel the 
body, the smooth lubricating qual- 
ity of this grease which is repre- 
sentative of the entire line of Tide 
Water Green Cast Greases.” 

The inside back cover of the 
volume contains an illustrated page 
of reason-why copy on the economy 
and superiority of the company 
greases. The volume also con- 
tains a business reply card by which 
the prospect can send for a booklet 
and a chart. 

In the Schoolmaster’s estimation 
this mailing has several virtues: It 
is undoubtedly original and differ- 
ent enough to demand a reading 
from every prospect who receives 
it but at the same time it does not 
allow its attempt to be original 
stand in the way of its main pur- 
pose—to put over a definite sales 
story. It also has the courage to 
try something a little different even 
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ANNOUNCING 


the appointment of 


GraHAM STEWART 


as 


Western Manager 


succeeding 


GraHAmM PATTERSON 


to whom we offer our congratulations and very best 
wishes in his new capacity as President and 
Publisher of the Farm Journal 
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THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 


DANIEL A. POLING, President 


GODFREY HAMMOND J. PAUL MAYNARD 
Vice-President and Publisher Secretary and Advertising Manager 


419 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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though it is addressed to a tech- 
nical and fact-seeking audience. As 
the Schoolmaster has often pointed 
out, no matter how technical a 
man’s work may be, he still is 
human enough to appreciate some- 
thing original and different in the 
way of advertising provided it is 
offered with a serious motive be- 
hind it. 
. 7 . 

While there is little danger of 
it being the case very often, it has 
happened that sales letters were 
made so good that the order was 
held up. It may interest some 
Class members to know that the 
late T. D. Harmon, publisher of 
National Stockman and Farmer, 
and noted for his ability to write 
humorous and good letters solicit- 
ing subscriptions, received a reply 
from one prospect saying she en- 
joyed reading the letters so much 
that she did not subscribe for fear 
of stopping them, while several 
others requested that the letters be 
continued after they had paid up. 


“A new approach to an old at- 
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tempt” is the way Howard F. Jor- 
dan sums up for the benefit of the 
Class an innovation which helped 
to create fresh interest in what 
otherwise might have been just an- 
other announcement of a sales con- 
test. 

England Brothers, Pittsfield, 
Mass., department store, with which 
Mr. Jordan is associated, has in the 
past conducted several store-wide 
hosiery campaigns. “We began 
them all,” he explains, “with a 
stereotyped meeting at which the 
details and prizes were announced. 
The remarks that were made in- 
variably fell on willing ears and, 
we often felt, on fleeting mem- 
ories.” 

In the search for something dif- 
ferent, the store sought the co- 
operation of a local newspaper which 
ran off a limited edition of 200 
copies of a regular issue. At a 
given signal a meeting of store 
personnel was interrupted by hawk- 
ers who, shouting “extra,” raced 
up and down the aisles distributing 
copies. 

A streamer heading gave the 
news that “War Is Bulaeed on 
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bring your training with you. 


national. 





Proprietary Manufacturer 
Seeks 


TRAINED ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Drug specialty manufacturer has place for advertising man 
trained in this field. Related experiences would be helpful, but 
proprietary experience is indispensable. 

This job will permit the fullest expression of your total 
present and latent abilities. This is not a training school. You 


Your background may be patent medicine copywriting or 
drug products sales promotion and it may be sectional or 


On this job you would be the advertising manager and 
member of sales committee working with representatives of the 
sales department and the advertising agency. The advertising 
appropriation exceeds $500,000. 

Give specific information in first letter, including photo, 
age, salary, products promoted and sample of own advertise- 
ment writing, if any. Address “A,” Box 115, Printers’ Ink. 
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Cheap Hosiery!” which led into a 
three-column subheading and one- 
column story which had been sub- 
stituted for the paper’s lead story 
of the issue. The news article re- 
lated how a board of strategy had 
been in executive session for a 
week mapping plans for the cam- 
paign, how the Phoenix Hosiery 
Mills had been working at a fren- 
zied pitch to supply hose for the 
stocking barrage, and listed the 
prizes and bonuses that would be 
awarded. 


For some time the Schoolmaster 
has been curious about the cryptic 
lettering on packages and cartons 
of Pepsodent products. H. P. Rob- 
erts, advertising manager, explains 
that these letters are a code which 
enables those familiar with the sys- 
tem to obtain easily and quickly 
important information about each 
package. 

For instance, on the small can of 
Pepsodent’s new tooth powder 
there is this code: Aa-tsmb-o. 
Translated or deciphered this means 
that the can is for use in English 
speaking markets (A), is for 
United States use only (a), is for 
tooth powder (t), is a small box 
(smb) and is the first design 
(o). Later designs will carry other 
numbers—1l, 2 etc. 

Symbols on other packages indi- 
cate similarly where they may be 
used and what they should con- 
tain. The advantage of this sys- 
tem, Mr. Roberts explains, is that 
it is easy to remember. Numbers 
are more difficult, especially if 
there are many changes in design 


or size. 
. > > 


From Edgar George Herrmann 
the Schoolmaster receives a letter 
enclosing an advertisement with a 
color illustration showing a family 
eating. 

Mr. Herrmann points out that 
the illustration might serve for the 
“how-not-to-do-it” page in any good 
book of etiquette. In this one 
picture there are seven or eight 
breaches of ordinary good manners. 
According to Mr. Herrmann the ad- 
vertisement was brought to him by 
his fourteen-year-old daughter who 
took some pleasure and pride in 
pointing out the various examples 
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One of New York's leading 
women art directors desires a 
new position around Septem- 
ber 1st. She would be a 
valuable asset either to a 
national magazine, an advertis- 
ing agency or an enterprising 
manufacturer who realizes 
the importance of good taste. 
She has set many a style in 
layout and typography and 
has a background of concrete 
accomplishment in the fields 
of graphic and industrial art. 
She wishes to remain in New 
York and will be glad to meet 
responsible persons who are in- 
terested in her qualifications. 
“D,” Box 118, Printers’ Ink. 


* 














WANTED 


Home Study Courses 


Self Improvement Books 





Weare interested in buy- 
ing active or inactive 
correspondence schools 
or home study courses. 


Also interested in pub- 
lishing rights to books 
along self improvement 
lines that have sales pos- 
sibilities through mail 
order channels. 





Markus-Campbell Co. 
Educational Publishers 
3601 Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Circulation Manager 
WANTED 


An established national magazine 
has an opening for a circulation 
manager who can demonstrate by 
past record and ideas his ability 
to build circulation. Tell us in 
detail what you have accomplished 
through use of all circulation 
building channels including news- 
stand. Write fully giving age, ex- 
perience, salary, etc. Your letter 
and data will be held in strict con- 
fidence. Address “B,” Box 116, P. I. 


_ Growing Asency 


sure profit thro reasonable 
ee this ma man ‘sability. 1 years’ broad 
ver' d servicing many 





important Pectons! sccounts—ameller on ones, too. 
Can handle complete campaign from prelimi- 
nary surve ee ap ron 2-4 includ- 
ing copy read. Or can get results when 
assistants le the job. A fully qualified 
que -y ry sane judgment and 
whose starti is not the first considera- 
tion. Address “|e = 117, Printers’ Ink. 


BINDERS 


the files of the 





To make 
Printers’ Ink Publications 
accessible we sell 


The Weekly 


more 
binders at cost. 
holding twelve copies is 
$1.25, 


Monthly holding nine copies 


postpaid, and _ the 
$2.00, postpaid. These bind- 
ers are an attractive addition 


to any desk or library. 

















TORONTO 
MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 
LONDON Eng 
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of bad manners. He also adds 
this comment : 

“Well, it’s just another case o/ 
the manufacturer being sO anxious 
to get his product into the picture 
that he’s broken all the rules of 
good table manners and, what's 
worse, he’s teaching us bad man- 
ners.” 

Advertisers have frequently been 
taken to task because in showing 
pictures of sports they have the 
models do things that no crack 
athlete would do. Less frequent 
are the complaints about advertis- 
ing illustration that teaches bad 
manners. This might be a point 
for manufacturers and agencies to 
check in the future. 


In the weekly bulletin of the 
Southern Newspaper Publishers 
Association the Schoolmaster came 
across an item which aims to help 
make the lot of space salesmen a 
little more pleasant. It briefly lists 
some pertinent reasons which lead 
solicitors to ask for early copy. 


| These reasons evidently are regu- 


larly published by the Beaumont, 
Tex., Enterprise and Journal. 

Early copy, it states, means no 
errors, time for corrections, good 
typography, prompt delivery of 
paper to readers, fairer considera- 
tion to the mechanical staff, and 
well-written advertisements. 

In contrast, late copy carries the 
risks of typographical errors, poor 
typography, and late delivery of 
the paper, imposes unfair physical 
and mental strain on the mechan- 
ical staff, and leads to advertise- 
ments hurriedly written. 

It would seem that, in keeping 
these comparisons before its ad- 
vertisers, this newspaper is per- 
forming a service which advertis- 
ing agency executives will be quick 
to appreciate. It isn’t space sales- 
men alone who plead for early 
copy. They are at the end of the 
receiving line which starts with 
the copy man, with every eye 


| turned in the direction of the ad- 





GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Small, well rated rug manufacturer 
desires contacting an exceptional sales- 
man who has the ability and integrity to 
produce business in a consistent man- 
ner. Remuneration could be satisfac- 
torily arranged. Replies strictly confiden- 
tial. Box 740, Printers’ Ink. 








HELP WANTED 





Leading Trade Paper 
in its field desires Minneapolis-St. Paul 
news and advertising correspondent. 
Address Box 739, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





ABE TOS, geod, — fast lettering, 
general commercial work, packaging, let- 
ter-headings, book-jackets, etc. free- 
lance or part time, New York. Box 
731, Printers’ Ink. 


Young man; 22; college graduate. 
Wants a job in an advertising agency 
in Chica and don’t particularly care 
how much you will pay me. Box 730, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


BOOKKEEPER: Long experienced, 
steady, conscientious, hard-worker, highly 








recommended, erate salary to start. 
Available at once. George J. Ruppert, 
58 Sunnyside Avenue, ont, N. J. 





MARKET RESEARCH 


Interviewers thruout the country for 
part time work evenings and Saturday 
afternoons. Box 737, Printers’ Ink. 





Salesmen for leading manufacturer of 
action displays, metal displays, silk screen 
processed cardboard, metal signs. Write 
fully regarding qualifications, experience. 
Correspondence held in strict confidence. 
Commission basis. Box 738, 





PROMOTION MAN 

Business publication seeks promotion man 
with knowledge of industrial advertising, 
ability to create and write, also to serve 
as assistant business manager. State 
age, experience, references, other quali- 
fications in detail. Correspondence will 
be held _ strictly confidential. Box 
735, Printers’ Ink. 





PRINTING SALESMAN. A large East- 
ern house with long-standing reputation 
for high grade printing, principally of 
periodicals, offers an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for a man who thoroughly under- 
stands the pane business and has a 
gift for salesmanship. Time would be 
divided between plant and New York City. 
Only men of experience and capacity 
should apply. Address Box 734, P. I. 





ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
Leading business publication in indus- 
trial field seeks advertising salesman. 
Knowledge of manufacturing industries, 
successful experience in selling bus ness 
paper advertising space, ability to create 
and sell sound ideas, are most desirable 
qualifications. Splendid opportunity with 
a leading publisher for successful roar 
cant—salary and commission basis. State 
age, experience, references, other qualifi- 
cations in detail. Correspondence will 
be held sstrictly confidential. Box 
736, Printers’ Ink. 


ROTOGRAVURE EXPERT 
Accountancy graduate, New York Uni- 
versity. Twenty years in rotogravure, e¢s- 
timating production, creative sale and 
administrative experience, connec- 
tion. Box 732, Printers’ Ink. 


Media, Merchandising and Planning, un- 
usual satiprena, having pucelinned a i 
for many leading accounts. Trained with 
a foremost agency. Present position di- 
rector media and research. Fifteen years 
experience. Box 741, Printers’ Ink. 


FORMER LITERARY DIGEST “REP.”’ 
1925-1933; now with famous advertising 
agency, would like to negotiate with any- 
pe who can -_ - expert executive 
salesman an unlimited opportunity. B 

733, Printers’ Ink, Chicago office, 


College grad., 23, now selling advertis- 
ing to retail druggists and getting their 
reactions as to present-day advertising 
and merchandising. Diversified sales back- 
qnetes. Can write good copy. Looking 
or an agency opening with a future. 
Box 729, Printers’ Ink. r 


Small Agency or Advertising Manager 
(preferably Chicago or vicinity) can se- 
cure services of proven resourceful, com- 
petent woman, 8 yrs. 4-A_ production 
manager to handle production depart- 
ment. Comprehensive and thorough 
knowledge of engravings, type, printed 
material, traffic. G organizer, sys- 
tematic. Capable steno-secretary. Can 
deliver man-sized service—maintain co- 
operation—keep down overhead. Prime 
references. Box 742, Printers’ Ink. 


A “FIND” FOR SOME ADVERTISING 
AGENCY, PUBLISHER OR 
MANUFACTURER 
A seasoned advertising executive—15 
years’ experience as Publication Man- 
ager—Agency Vice-Pres. Knows adver- 
tising from every angle. Has sold “tons” 
of space in newspapers and magazines. 
Cc onducted complete campaigns—dealer— 




















MISCELLANEOUS 


ECONOMIZE!! Reproduce Sales Letters, 
Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 
trations, etc. 600 copies $2.50; add’l hun- 
dred 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples. 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. C. 








ler—c ' ‘b horol under- 
stands marketing, merchandising, _re- 
search, copy and mechanical require- 
ments. salesman par excellence. 
Christian; college bred; married, and 
only 44 years of age. Salary commensu- 
sj = — RY say or 
a wort ing to. Excellent 
references. Box 728, Printers’ Ink. “- 
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Oe ee ee ere 30-31 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W. ........-.- 1 
ee TI nin oc i's 6c tte 08 On 33 
Boston Herald-Traveler ............ 2 
NED IED a4 chc0n eo ecens vous 26-27 
Chicago American ...........+-- 22-23 
Chicago Daily News ............ 14-15 
Colada THORS. oe. ce ccccccccscccs 100 
CON DEOUREE «. cdance seeawe ees 93 
Christian Science Monitor ........- 11 
Classified Advertisements ......... 97 
| EPR PPT err 34-35 
The Comic Weekly ...........++. 60-61 
Detroit Free Press .........+se5+% 36 
Feather Co., William ............. 87 
Francis Press, Charles ...........- 99 
Gibbons, Lad., J. J. co.cc ccccceves, 96 
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Tower Magazines .......-+-+++e005 1 
Washington, D. C., Star .......... 41 
Weekly Kansas City Star.......... 57 


No responsibility is as- 
sumed for any omission 


Advertising rates: Page $135; half page $67.50; 


juarter page, 75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
Sreenen TS cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 
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vertiser who is usually the man 
who holds up the works. 
ia kz. 

The following, clipped from 
Rural New Yorker, may be worthy 
of space because it so splendidly 
illustrates the predicament con- 
fronting the beginner in advertising 
and merchandising : 

“When inquiring your way on 
country roads the parting injunc- 
tion almost invariably is: ‘You 
can’t miss it.’ It seems unbeliey- 
able to those thoroughly familiar 
with every crook and turn of the 
road, as well as the kind and color 
of every house and barn within 
the known area, that anyone could 
fail to realize just where to turn 
and when to stop. 

“‘Go there over the hill till you 
come to the third cross-road. The 
shortest way through is to cut back 
past the cemetery and turn left. 
After you pass the school turn 
right, and their farm is the fourth 
on the left.’ Sounds simple and 
it is simple, if you know just where 
to turn and when to go straight 
ahead. Unfortunately none of us 
has such complete knowledge until 
the road has been traveled.” 

The Schoolmaster might add “Be 
sure that the directions of your 
advertising counselor are the re- 
sult of successful experience and 
fully understood, and, You Can't 


Miss It.” 
+ + + 


Engineering Advertisers Elect 


W. T. Watt, advertising manager of 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, was named 
president of the Engineering Advertisers 
Association, Chicago, at its annual elec- 
tion last week. He succeeds O. A. 
DeCelle, International Filter Company. 

Other new officers are: Vice-president, 
Stuart G. Phillips, Dole Valve Company; 
secretary, crawserd. Edward 
Valve & Manufacturin ompany; trea- 
surer, Anthony De tae Whiting 
Corporation. 

Elected directors were: M. V. Burton, 
Austin-Western Road Machinery Com- 
many; H. D. Payne, Chicago Moulded 

roducts Company; R. W. Williams, 
B. F. Gump Company; and W. D. Mur- 
phy, Sloan Valve Company. D. B. Gib- 
son, The Brewers Teweal, was elected 
a director representing the associate 
membership. 

eee 
Has Slate Account 

The Rising & Nelson Slate Company, 
West Pawlet, Vt., has cogeintes Luckey 
Bowman, Incorporated, ew York, to 
handle its advertising. Curtis F. Colum- 
bia is the account executive. 
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TR AVE ‘ 





REATING and producing advertising pieces 

for railroads, steamship lines, tourist agents, 

and hotels, we have accumulated, in the past 

40 years, a very practical knowledge of Travel 

Promotion which is useful likewise to department 

stores, clothing stores, dealers in sporting goods, 

gift shops, and many others who get (or should 
get) business from the traveling public. 


Travelers buy not only transportation but hats, 
apparel, books, luggage, cosmetics, and a variety 
of other products — and think of the vast number 
of gifts bought for going-away friends! 


Our experience in this field may add to the effec- 
tiveness of your printed matter, but not to its cost. 
Try it. Telephone ME-3-3500. 
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CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 








(TOTAL DAILY CIRCULATION) 
a, 98 moth ain 
any other Chjcago 
daily newspaper 











649,000 


(CITY AND SUBURBAN DAILY) 


. . . 60% more than 
any other Chicago daily 
newspaper 








and the lowest daily general milline rate! 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST WEWSPArEA 








